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JHU couple gives Medicine 
School $10 mln endowment 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


The position of dean at the School 
of Medicine has received an endow- 
ment from a double-degree alumni 
couple who met as undergraduates 
at Hopkins. The endowment was an- 
nounced at a dinner held Saturday, 
October 12 in celebration of the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Johns Hop- 
kins Initiative. 

The Johns Hopkins Initiative is a 
six year campaign to raise $900 mil- 
lion for the Johns Hopkins Institu- 
tions by the year 2000. 

The endowment of $10 million 
was provided by Dr. Lenox D. Baker, 
Jr. and Dr. Frances Watt Baker, who 
received their bachelor degrees in 
1963 and their M.D.s in 1966. It is 


being provided in a combination of 


stocks and cash. 

“This is an extraordinary gift. The 
Bakers are actively involved with the 
School of Medicine, and they know 
how critical the deanship is to the 
school’s success. They recognize, as 
some may not, that the deanship 
needs endowed support in the same 
way our senior professorships do,” 
President William Brody said in an 
October 14 statement released by the 
Office of News and Information. 

Much of the gift is being provided 
in shares of the stock in IMPRA, a 
firm Lenox Baker co-founded in the 
1970s which manufactures surgical 
devices. One of the products of the 
company is an artificial artery that 

10x Baker-developed; 

“They feelindebtedto Johns Hop- 
kins University,” Senior Associate 


Director of the Fund for Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine/School of Medicine 
James Merlihan commented regard- 
ing the Bakers. “Hopkins, in turn, is 
very grateful to Dr. Frances and Dr. 
Lenox Baker.” 

Dennis O’Shea, director of News 
and Information, agreed, “They are 
both extremely devoted to this uni- 
versity. They have very important 
personal connections with the uni- 
versity and high regard for the work 
that goes on here.” 

According to O’Shea, the Bakers 
chose to provide an endowment in 
this form in part because they had 
been close to several of the previous 
deans. Dr. Thomas Turner, for ex- 
ample, recruited Lenox Baker to 
Hopkins. The Bakers were also close 
to Michael M.E. Johns, who was dean 
from 1990 till earlier this year. “It’s a 
tribute to men who've been very im- 
portant in their personal and profes- 
sional lives.” 

An endowment is a fund the uni- 
versity sets up to earn income through 
its investments. The income is then 
used, in turn, to support a specific 
program or function of the univer- 
sity. Basically, the university estab- 
lishes a fund and preserves the prin- 
ciple of the fund while living off its 
income. 

The gift is being provided while 
the university is searching for its first 
chief executive officer of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine. This CEO will lead 
the School of Medicine as well as the 
Johns Hopkins Health System and is 
likely to hold the title of academic 
dean. If the position of CEO and 

Continued on Page A4 





EDDIE'SRE-OPENING 


A“Schmoke-in” party 


- MayorSchmokehelpedJerry of Eddie’s 
Market during their grand re-opening 
cerernony on Wednesday afternoon. The 
event brought out a mix of residents, 
Hopkins students, administrators and 
~ faculty, who enjoyed free food and drink 

courtesy of Eddie’s. 

Instead ofabandoning Charles Village, 
the supermarket’s owner decided to 
renovate his store to show his 
committment to the area. Jerry spoke 
about how students have called for a 

college-town atmospherein Charles Vil- 

lage, and he stressed his support forthe 
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Actor Kevin Kilner speaks on career choices 


BY JOHN T. PLECENIK 
News-Letter Staff 


Actor and JHU graduate Kevin 
Kilner visited the Homewood cam- 
pus on Monday, October 28 to speak 
aboutthe entertainmentindustry and 
the career search process. 

The Second Decade Society and 
the Career Planning and Develop- 
ment Office coordinated the event. 

The presentation began with a 
short speech by Kilner in which he 
described how he became an actor. 
For the remainder of the time, Kilner 
fielded questions from students on 
how to find a career, with particular 


emphasis on careers in the entertain- 


ment industry. 

Kilner is a member of the Hop- 
kins class of ‘81. After graduation, he 
entered the banking industry. Al- 
though he was successful, he says he 
hated his work. He began taking night 
classes, looking for something that 
would spark his interest. In an acting 
course, he realized he had found a 





Two-alarm roof fire 
forces occupants to 
evacuate as fire- 
men are unable to 
activate buildings 
broken fire alarm 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


Residents evacuated the 
Blackstone Apartments last Friday 
when fire broke out on the building’s 


roof. Tenants and others watched the 
flames and smoke diminish as 
firefighters put out the blaze. 

The two-alarm fire, which began 
at approximately 10 a.m. on October 
25, caused no damage to the apart- 
ments and no injuries. Karen Will- 
iams, leasing manager and assistant 
at the Charles and Blackstone Apart- 
ments, cited the concrete and brick 
construction of the building as an 
important factor in containing the 
fire to the roof and thus preventing 
apartment damage. “Not even any of 
the water came through to the tenth 
floor,” she said. “It was amazing.” 

The fire began when tar being used 
byworkers replacing the Blackstone’s 
roof spilled and ignited. AT&T em- 
ployees working in the Charles Vil- 
lage area saw the flames on the roof 
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GIANNA ABRUZZO/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
A fire on the roof of the Blackstone Apartments last Friday forced residents to evacuate the building for two hours. No one was injured. 


Fire strikes the Blackstone 


and used a cellular phone to notify 
the fire department, according to 
Williams. 

Residents were warned of the fire 
when maintenance workers and 
members of the Baltimore Police 
Department banged on their doors. 
Smoke alarms in the building did not 
go off, but this is not unusual, ac- 
cording to Williams and fire depart- 
ment officials. They explained that 
because no smoke from the fire en- 
tered the building, the smoke alarms 
were not activated, 

Worries did arise over the effec- 
tiveness of the building’s fire alarm 
system, however. In order to better 
alert the apartment residents during 
the fire, police pulled fire alarms lo- 
cated in the hallways, but the alarms 
did not sound, The fire department 


issued a violation, and a fire inspec- 
tor was sent on Wednesday to make 
sure the system had been fixed. “In 
this particular instance we did senda 
fire inspector up there, because there 
was a concern over the fire alarm not 
activating,” said Captain Saunders 
of the Baltimore Fire Department. 
Williams stresses that the prob- 
lem was quickly corrected. Workers 
from ADT Security Systems, whose 
alarms are used in the Blackstone, 
repaired the alarms the day after the 
fire. “Everything is back up to snuff,” 
she said. The repaired fire alarms were 
successfully tested in amock fire drill. 
The fire department also issued a 
violation to the roofing company 
whose work materials caused the fire. 
Although fire did not damage the 
Continued on Page A4 





CultureFest bigger than ever |MSE team 


News-Letter Staff 


The most involved CultureFest to 
hit the Homewood campus will be- 
gin next Thursday, November 7. 
With the theme, “The World Within 
Our Reach,” the eight-day long 
CultureFest ’96 will take place dur- 
ing Johns Hopkins’ “Diversity 
Week.” 

Since its inception in 1987, 

CultureFest has been a student-run 
celebration of diversity providing a 
mix of discussion groups and activi- 
ties. 
, This year’s expanded celebration 
will last eight days instead of the cus- 
tomary three. CultureFest’s co- 
chaits, Tanya Arora and Varsha 
Reddy, began planning last summer 
after determining their budget. This 
year’s CultureFest coincides with the 
university's Diversity Week. 

The CultureFest Committee this 
year worked in conjunction with the 
Homewood Committee on Diversity 
and Community, 


fieldin which he could enjoyhiswork. 
He then began to build a new career. 

Kilner moved to New Yorkin 1985 
and spent several years in formal 
training while supporting himself, 
working odd jobs, waiting tables and 
busing. 

His sicst acting jobswere! inindus- 
trial training films and commercials, 
From these he worked his way up to 
more high-profile roles, such as the 
gentleman caller in “The Glass Me- 
nagerie” ’ and his part in the CBS se- 
ries Almost Perfect. 

The main focus of his presenta- 
tion was on the entertainmentindus- 
try. Although he said “there is no 
right and wrong way” to go about 
securing a position, he did offer ad- 
vice on what he considered to be im- 
portant steps in developing a career. 
He said perhaps the most important 
step is to move to the proper loca- 
tion: for stage, that means New York, 
and for movies or television that 
means Los Angeles. 

Continued on Page A4 





PREVIEW 
CultureFest 
‘96, “The 
World Within 
Our Reach” 


will take place 
at Johns 
Hopkins from 
November 7 
through 15 


“Sometimes we get so caught up 
in school or work that we don’t take 
the time to notice what’s going on in 
the world around us,” CultureFest 
co-chair Tanya Arora said. 
“CultureFest will allow open discus- 
sion on topics people don’t always 
touch upon.” 

“Thad no idea how much work it 
would be,” Arora said, “but it was 
fun and it’s definitely something that 
Hopkins needs.” 

The purpose of CultureFest is to 
expose students to the multiplicity of 
cultures, ideas, lifestyles, and activi- 
ties present on campus and around 
the world. Dr. Ralph Johnson, direc- 


tor of the Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs, writes in the event’s mis- 
sion statement, “you are invited to 
participate in the activities held dur- 
ing Diversity Week so that we may 
learn more about each other and re- 
affirm our commonly shared human- 
ity.” 

“CultureFest is truly a celebration 
of cultures, a time to enjoy all cul- 
tures,” Arora said. 

CultureFest will begin its festivi- 
ties with an Opening Ceremony led 
by President William Brody on 
Thursday, November 7. The Balti- 
more Islanders Steel Drum Band will 
be performing at this special cer- 
emony in the breezeway between 
Krieger and Ames Halls. 

CultureFest’s events promise to 
be as diverse in activities as in cul- 
ture. There will be intellectual dis- 
cussionsas wellas food, dancing, and 
musical events. 

On Friday, November 8, the 
Afrikan Ancestors Living Theater will 

Continued on Page A4 





ERICA DU TNEWS- LETTER STATE 


Actor Kevin Kilner flashes his toothy, Hollywood grin during his talk. 


\ 


puts more 
exams on 
web server 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 

Abby Collier and her staff have 
been creating an electronic, perma- 
nent collection of exams given in 
courses at Hopkins. 

A collection of paper exams dat- 
ing back at least ten years is already 
available at the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, according to Collier, who 
runs the Reserves Department at the 
library. The new service, which she 
has been working on since April, 
makes the exams available to stu- 
dents over the Internet on the Re- 
serves Department homepage. 

At the end of last year’s spring 
term only a few exams were available 
for review by students. It was not 
until the summer that her team 
mounted a huge effort, gathering 
many exams and digitizing them for 
online service. A major objective of 
this project was to “expand the service 
from paper to computer,” says Collier, 
The exams that are already part of the 
Reserves Department homepage, 
which is http:\\milton.mse.jhu.edu: 
8001\library\reserves\reserves.html, 
can be located from any computer ter- 
minal in the MSEL, Krieger Computer 
Lab, or dorm room. The files are ‘in 
Adobe’s PDF format. 

Many of the hands-on tasks for this 
project, such as computer work, scan- 
ning of the exams, and generation of » 
files, were done by Reserves staff stu- 
dent assistants, Collier also credits the 
staff of the Systems Office in the MSEL 
for the work that they did on this 
project. Their job was helping to de- 
code and set up the software. 

Thelibrary budget provided fund- 
ing for this undertaking, and Collier 
said the administration at Hopkins 
was very supportive of the project. 
She says the online offerings will con- 
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Troops clash in West Bank |GM workers strike at plants 


~ Associated Press 


JERUSALEM Palestinians 


clashed with Israeli troopsin the West 
Bank after the funeral Tuesday of an 
11-year-old boy who witnesses say 


was beaten to death by a Jewish set- 


eh tath Caan ten Mihm oe! te 


tler. A court ordered the settler held 
until the end of the week. 


In Hebron, Jewish settlers shout- 


ing “This is our home!” shoved two 
aides to Yasser Arafat who were tour- 
ing the city. Israeli police escorted 
the aides away from the area. 


Despite the tensions, Israeli and 


Palestinian negotiators resumed talks 
Tuesday on Israel’s seven-month- 
overdue troop withdrawal from 
Hebron, the most pressing issue in 


sputtering talks between the two 
sides. 

The army clamped a curfew on 
the West Bank village of Hussan, 11 
miles north of Hebron, when hun- 
dreds of Palestinian stone-throwers 
clashed with Israeli soldiers after the 
funeral for Hilmi Shawash. The sol- 
diers responded with live bullets, stun 
grenades and tear gas. No injuries 
were reported. 

’ During the funeral, a crowd of 
more than,2,000 walked behind the 
stretcher chafting “Destroy Beitar,” 
the tiny Jewish settlementa mile from 
Hussan. , 

The Israeli suspected in the death, 
Nachum Kolman, served as security 
chief in the settlement. 

Kolman entered Hussan on Sun- 
day after reports that Palestinian 


youths were stoning Israeli cars. Pal- 
estinian witnesses said he chased the 
boys, grabbed Hilmiandhithim with 
a pistol butt. 

Settlers claim Hilmi was fatally 
injured when he fell and hit his head. 

The Jerusalem Magistrates Court 
ordered Kolman held until Friday to 
allow police time to complete their 
investigation. 

Kolman, his feet shackled, opened 
a prayer book and started to pray 
immediately after entering the court- 
room Tuesday. 

“There is reasonable foundation 
toassume that the boy HilmiShawash 
died as the result of being struck, and 
we have testimony from two people 
who say they saw the suspect hit the 
boy before his death,” police investi- 
gator Shalom Amar testified. 

Kolman did not speak in court. 

The boy’s death has underscored 
concerns for potential violence be- 
tween Palestinians and Jewish set- 
tlers. The flashpoint is liable to be 
Hebron, the last West Bank city un- 
der Israeli control, where 450 Jewish 
settlers live among 94,000 Palestin- 
ians. 

Israel’s demands to enhance the 
settlers’ security were the focus of 
three weeks of U.S.-brokered talks 
that ended without a deal Monday 
when Arafat departed for Europe. 

In Jerusalem, about 1,500 right- 
wing protesters demonstrated out- 
side the 

U.S. consulate to oppose the 
Hebron pullout. 


“We are here today to help Bibi 
(Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu) keep his promises to the 
people of Hebron,” said Nadia Matar, 
30, a settler leader. 

U.S. envoy Dennis Ross returned 
to Washington on Tuesday, but Pal- 
estinian and Israeli officials met Tues- 
day afternoon in Tel Aviv to try to get 
talks back on track. 

While Israeli officials accused 
Arafat of scuttling an agreement by 
leaving for Europe, Palestinian ne- 
gotiator Saab Erekat said his team 
was in touch with Arafat hourly and 
had been ordered by the Palestinian 
leader toreachanagreement “as soon 
as possible.” 

“We still have our major differ- 
ences,” he said. 

Speaking in Dublin, Ireland, 
Arafat asked the European Union to 
expand its role in the peace talks. 

The EU is the prime source of 
funding for the fledging Palestinian 
administration, and according to Is- 
rael, is overly sympathetic to the Pal- 
estinian cause. 

The EU on Monday appointed an 
envoy to the Middle East - Spain’s 
ambassador to Israel, Miguel 
Moratinos. 

Also Tuesday, the Israeli govern- 
ment said it had approved the con- 
struction of 8,000 more homes in 
three Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank. 

Plans to build the homes had been 
frozen by Israel’s previous govern- 
ment. 





Gulf forces exposed to chemicals 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON - The Pentagon 
and the CIA are withholding evi- 
dence that thousands of U.S. troops 
were exposed to chemical weapons 


information, we provide it as rapidly 
as possible.” 

“All of the information Mr. 
Eddington brought forward was 
looked at by the CIA and provided to 
the presidential advisory commis- 


during the Persian Gulf War, aformer »,3!0n,54id Mark Mansfield, aspokes- 
yvintelligenceanalyst said Wednesday. ,,, man or, the CIA, antiub dome 


Patrick Eddington, who worked 
for the.CIA during the Gulf War, 
said he saw “a pattern of deception 
and denial and itis continuing to this 
day.” 

In an interview with The Associ- 
ated Press, Eddington said evidence 
of exposure to chemicalagents could 
be found in unit logs, which he de- 
manded the government make pub- 
lic. Be 

He said top Pentagon officials in- 
cluding Defense Secretary William 
Perry and Gen. John Shalikashvili, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
falsely denied that evidence exists of 
U.S. forces’ exposure to chemical 
agents during the conflict with Iraq. 

“The idea that the Defense De- 
partment has engaged in any sort of 
conspiracy to cover up any informa- 
tion regarding Gulf War illness is 
simply not true,” Pentagon spokes- 
man Bryan Whitman said. “We have 
nothing to hide. As we learn new 





Woman sets herself 
on fire at U. Penn 


A well-known campus figure set 
herself on fire at the University of 


_ Pennsylvania. 


a 


Kathy Chang, 46, stood near a 


gleaming peace-symbol sculpture 


near the school’s library, doused her- 
self, and went up in flames. 

Chang had been a campus fixture 
at Penn for 15 years, campaigning for — 


world peace, leagalization of drugs, 


a) ad 
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_ and other issues on the Philadelphia 


campus. She was pronounced deadat | 
the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal Center with burns over 100 per- 
cent of her body. 

Chang left a 


she wanted to leave her body to sci- 


~ ence or donate her organs. If neither 


those thingshappened, she wanted — 


_ Chang suicide note on the ; 
ground near her body which said that - 


her body to be used for fertilizer or to Mt 4 


e commission is reviewing alle- 


_ gations that U.S. troops were exposed 
_to chemical agents during the 1991 


‘Gulf War. 

Mansfield said Eddington’s views 
on the issue “were not suppressed in 
any way, shape or form.” 

He said they were given a full re- 
view and “agency analysts.did not 


agree with his conclusions.™*. 


ment.” 

Eddington alleged a government 
cover-up in aletter published by The 
Washington Times on Dec. 7, 1994. 
He elaborated on his accusations in 
an interview published Wednesday 
in The New York Times. 


Speaking to the, AP, Eddington . 


said logs of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
‘sion from January 1991 showed that 
during a period of two or three hours 
“one unit repeatedly detected chemi- 
cal agents” using kits issued to every 
soldier. 
He said the logs are declassified. 
He also referred to 59 classified 
intelligence reports, some of which 
he said were “very specific,” others 


The 33-year-old Eddington has | Re general, about the suspected 


signed from the CIA and is writing a 
book about chemical weapons in,the 
Gulf War. 

Hiswife, Robin, also resigned from 
the CIA. 

Eddington said that in May 1994, 
Perry and Shalikashvili issued a 
memorandum that “stated categori- 
cally, no caveats on this, that there 
was no information, classified or oth- 
erwise, that indicated that any kind of 
chemical agent exposures had oc- 
curred or that any munitions were in 
the theater. That was a false state- 







“Jocation of chemical weapons in 
southerm Iraq and Kuwait, which 
Iraqi forces occupied until they were 
driven out in late February 1991. - 

Eddington said he briefed the 
presidential advisory panel in Octo- 
ber 1995, when he was still with the 
CIA. ; 

He said he gave the panel more 
than 300 documents. 

“The agency (CIA) originally tried 
to limit my presentation,” he said, 
but he insisted on turning over the 
material. 


REGIONALBRIEFS 


The organization has mobilized 
toregisternew voters across the coun- 
try. 

7 youth Vote ’96 hopes to get 12 
million young adults to vote in this 
year’s presidential campaign. 

The 1992 campaign marked the 
highest voter participation by young 
people since 1972, when 18-year-olds 
were granted the right to vote. 

Youth Vote 96 wants to surpass 
that number by 2 million. 

Ifthe coalition succeeds in its goal, 
approximately 50 percent of 
America’s youth will go to the polls 
this year. 


_ Member groups of Y outh Vote 06 
attempt to educate young voters as_ 


well as register them. Rallies and fo- 
-rums focus on issues including the 
economy, education, and the envi- 
ronment. : 

" USSA, U.S. PIRG, Campus Green 
Vote and Rock the Vote are among 
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Nastagias: 


Daily Nose which can be reached at 
the web site, http:// 
www.colltown.org. 

Advocates of the program point 
out that strong colleges will posi- 
tively affect the local economy, The 
network gives prospective students 
the opportunity to learn more about 
the resources of Baltimore and its 
local colleges. 


Scholarships keep 
students in Maryland 


Asan incentive to keep Maryland 
high school students close to home, 
the State of Maryland is offering $4.2 
million in scholarships to finalists in 
its Distinguished Scholar program. 

The money is awarded to high 
school seniors who excel in academ- 
ics and the arts, provided that they 
go to college in Maryland. 

Finalists who seek their higher 
education within Maryland reetive 
$3000 a year for four years. — 
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Associated Press 


DETROIT - General Motors Corp. 
faced another production crisis 
Wednesday after union workers at 
key plants in the Midwest walked off 
their jobs in frustration over the lack 
of progress in local contract talks. 

Still unknown was whether more 
United Auto Workers members 
would strike while negotiators in De- 
troit continue to work on a new na- 
tional contract for 215,000 GM work- 
ers. Talks resumed Wednesday 
morning. 

Workers in Indianapolis and 
Janesville, Wis., walked off their jobs 
Tuesday night. It was unclear if the 
walkouts were authorized by the na- 
tional union, but they were intended 
to cause maximum harm to the 
world’s largest automaker. 

Janesville is the primary source of 
the Chevrolet Tahoe, the GMC 
Yukon and the Chevy-GMC Subur- 
ban, big sport utility vehicles that are 
among GM’s highest-profit, hottest- 
selling products. The plant employs 
4,500 UAW members. 

The Indianapolis metal stamping 


plant, with about 2,750 workers, sup- 
plies doors, hoods and other sheet 
metal to nine GM truck-assembly 
plants. If the walkout there lasts more 
than a couple of days, it could lead to 
shutdowns of most of GM’s U.S. and 
Canadian production of pickups and 
sport utility vehicles. 

GM has 23 assembly plants in the 
United States and Canada. Light 
trucks represent 41% of its U.S. sales. 

A UAW official in Indianapolis 
insisted the walkout was over local 
issues but did not elaborate. 

At Janesville, workers said the 
walkout was over such issues as work- 
ing conditions and management’s re- 
fusal to negotiate. 

“They've been speeding up theline 
to increase production, but then they 
don’t reduce the workload,” said Gary 
Nordeng, a plant inspector and UAW 
member. “It’s not money we're com- 
plaining about. We make a good liv- 
ing. It’s dignity, respect.” 

GM declined to comment on the 
walkouts, which came two days after 
the UAW terminated the old national 
contract, freeing UAW-GM locals 
without local contracts to walk out. 


The automaker is still recovering 
froma three-week strike by the inde- 
pendent Canadian Auto Workers 
union. GM said 22,913 U.S. workers 
remained laid off Tuesday because of 
parts shortages from the Canadian 
strike. 

A key issue in the national talks is 
the future of 12 GM parts plants that 
the company wants to sell to cut its 
costs. 

The head of GM’s parts unit, J.T. 
Battenberg III of Delphi Automotive 
Systems, confirmed at an industry 
conference Tuesday that the issue was 
still on the table. 

“We can’t stay in business where 
we aren’t competitive,” he said. 

Analysts said a strike would hurt 
GM in the short term, but noted that 
GMhas $14.5 billion in cash and more 
to gain in the long term from a con- 
tract that allows it to cut its costs. 

Strikes at parts plants can quickly 
affect GM production. A 17-day 
UAW strike in March at two GM 
brake plants in Dayton, Ohio, cost 
GM $900 million after taxes and vir- 
tually shut down North American 
production. 


Tonya Harding saves 81-year old 


Associated Press 


The bad girl of figure skating has a 
new name—”hero.” 

Tonya Harding used mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation to help revive 
an 81-year-old woman who collapsed 
at a bar while playing video poker. 

“T wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t for 
her,” Alice Olson told KOIN-TV in 
Portland, Ore. “She saved my life.” 

The deposed U.S. figure skating 
champion, reviled for her role in the 
1994 attack on her rival Nancy 
Kerrigan, came upon Olson after 
stopping Sunday at the Lost and 
Found Saloon for a quick game of 
video poker. . 


., “Itwas very, very scary,” Harding +}. 


told The Associated Press. “Ikept my 
calm and cool and knew what I was 
doing. I had to do this. Nobody else 
in the bar knew what to do. This lady 
was literally dead for probably two 
minutes.” 

Well, not really. Olson, who suf- 
fers from heart problems and diabe- 
tes, would have come to on her own 
and wasn’t in any immediate danger, 
said hospital officials, adding, how- 
ever, that Harding still did the right 
thing. Olson was released from the 
hospital on Monday. 

Harding and her godmother 
Linda Lewis had just arrived at the 
bar when Olson tumbled from her 
stool onto the floor. While Lewis 
started to give CPR, Harding called 
911 on her cellular phone, then took 
over for Lewis. Harding said she re- 
membered mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation-from a class she took in 
school, es. 

Saloon owner Kim Ip confirmed 
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Harding’s version of events. 

“That lady came to in a couple of 
minutes,” Ip said. “I’m grateful that 
Tonyawashere.” Harding comforted 
the woman until paramedics arrived, 
Ip said. 

“Once we got her back and I had 
her headin one handandher handin 
the other I was talking to her and 
trying to make her smile,” Harding 
said. “I said, ‘So, have you ever been 
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kissed by a woman before?’ She said 
she hadn’t and I said, “Well, I guess 
there’s a first time for everything.” 
Harding worked for the elderly in 
the Meals on Wheels program as a 
part of her probation for pleading 
guilty for conspiracy to hinder pros- 
ecution in the assault on Kerrigan, 
Harding’s chief rival for the U.S. fig- 
ure skating title. Harding was even- 
tually banned from the sport for life. 
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Spring Fair chairs spark debate 


BY JULIET RISNER 


News-Letter Staff 


Nominations for this year’s 
Spring Fair chairs were made at the 
eighth meeting of Student Council 
on Wednesday, October 30. After 
initial Council procedures had been 
carried out, Committee on Leader 
ship Appointments (COLA) chair 
man Priya Sambandan announced 
senior Sateesh Nori and sophomore 
Andrea Collis as the committee’s 
nominees for Spring Fair chairs. 

After the two nominees intro- 
duced themselves and stated their 
experience and goals, debate on the 
candidates began 

Immediately, Class of 1998 Vice 
President Jim Kim directed a series 
of questions toward Collis which per- 
tained to his work with her on Orien- 
tation 96, and to her ability to handle 
the extensive commitment of Spring 
Fair. Other Council members, in- 
cluding Executive Treasurer Stephen 

Haynes, followed with similar ques- 
tions which concerned her lack of 
experience. 

“T like to give something back to 
Hopkins,” countered Collis, noting 
that she participates in many campus 
organizations, including the squash 
team and a campus job. She did ad- 
mit that she has the tendency to 

_ “spread [herself] too thin,” but that 
she is willing to eliminate all her other 
activities in favor of Spring Fair. 

Addressing the issue of her pos- 
sible inexperience outright, Collis 
mentioned that, though a sopho- 
more, she has gained experience 
through her workon Orientation and 
through other dealings with various 
members of the administration. She 
also mentioned that she organized 
fairs and multi-state conferences be- 

2 fore coming to college. 

The discussion then led to an ex- 
planation of how COLA handles po- 
tential nominees, and what require- 

» ments it looks for. Class of 1997 
Representative Jodi Jones, Class of 

~ 1998 Representative Duncan Belser, 
and Class of 1999 Representative 
Amy Masom make up the commit- 
tee, with Sambandan as chair. Each 
member has one vote, with the chair 
voting only in the event of a tie. 

“Experience alone is not [enough] 
to make a great chair,” said 
Sambandan. “Welook for the overall 




















person.” 

Jones’ absence at the voting meet- 
ing became a point of contention 
when she made no effort to conceal 
her resentment at the choices the 
COLA Committee made concerning 
nominees, specifically Collis. 

“T don’t think [Collis] should 
‘learn’ on an [$80,000] budget,” said 
Jones. “I don’t think a sophomore 
can handle Spring Fair.” 

Damien Newton, President of the 
Class of 1999, said, “a number of 
people involved in the past are ex- 
pressing unwillingness to work with 
the [two nominees].” He also men- 
tioned that COLA ignored the advice 
of Jane Rhyner of the Student Activi- 
ties Office, who has worked on Spring 
Fair for over fifteen years. 

In defense, Belser said, “It was not 
her position to tell us what to do. We 
took [her opinion] as a suggestion.” 

Concerned about how an inexpe- 
rienced Spring Fair chairperson 
might affect Spring Fair Committee 
members, Class of 1998 President 
Matt Schernecke, questioned the 
nominees, “Will you be able to get... 
people back for committees?” 

“T want [the Council] to consider 
both chairs as one person with the 
qualities of both people,” said Nori. 
“There is a limit to the benefit of 
experience, in that cannot give many 
new ideas.” He also mentioned that 
he and Collis plan to mix experienced 
people with new people in the vari- 
ous Spring Fair committee chair po- 
sitions. 

Attending his first meeting as 
Class of 2000 Representative, Daniel 
Shapero said, “[Collis] can’t learn 
about harmony from an individual 
job. A sophomore would gain expe- 
rience for future years best as chair.” 

Nori’s ability to handle the time 
commitment, in light of his presi- 
dency of Sigma Alpha Mu and in- 
volvement with the HOP, also be- 
came a concern. 

“Next semester, I’m only taking 
two classes, and the fraternity [obli- 
gations] will wind down by March or 
April,” Nori said. 

The motion to approve Nori and 
Collis together as Spring Fair chairs 
failed 11 to 10 with one abstention. 
The motion to approve Nori indi- 
vidually passed, as well as the motion 
to approve Collis. 

After the Council returned froma 












five minute break, during which 
many members left, Executive Presi- 
dent Charles Yang gave the floor to 
Josh Nisenbaum, a Spring Fair com- 
mittee chair from last year, whose 
chance to speak was cut off by the 
motions to approve. 
Reiterating that experience is cru 
cial for a Spring Fair chair, 


Nisenbaum recommended a veto of 


the previous two votes, since the 
Council voted without giving the “el- 
ders” on various Spring Fair com- 
mittees a chance to speak. Looking 
around the room, he pointed out that 
many such experienced Spring Fair 
representatives had already left in 
disgust. 

“I don’t know how meetings are 
held, but if this is the way, it’s a dis- 
grace,” said Nisenbaum. 

Taking into account this new in- 
formation, the remaining members 
of the Council debated whether to 
vote to rescind the previous two votes, 
even though the two nominees were 
no longer in attendance. 

“Tt happens to be so convenient 
that [Council members in favor of 
the two nominees] walked out. Idon’t 
want to reconsider this vote... with- 
out their being here, and leave those 
in favor at a disadvantage,” said 
Schernecke. 

The Council tabled the motion to 
rescind until next week, though not- 
ing that Nori and Collis have the au- 
thority to move as acting chairs until 
a new vote is held. 

In other Council news, the Com- 
mittee on Academic Affairs has pro- 
duced a report on the handling of 
pre-med advising at various univer- 
sities compared to Hopkins, which is 
available through committee chairs 
Paraq Parekh and_ Robert 
Mittendorff. 

Other issues being pursued by 
Council committees include recre- 
ating the Oraculum, reducing the 
price of textbooks, reviewing AP 
policy, tuning the pianos in the prac- 
tice rooms, addressing meal plan 
problems, and creating more quiet 
study space. 

After witnessing the events of the 
night, Roberts refused to accept the 
nomination for committee chair. He 
explained that he did not want to be 
a part of Student Council. However, 
he will remain on the committee 
until a replacement is found. 
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Student Council Attendance, October 30, 1996 


Executive Officers 


President Charles Yang 

VP Institutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 
VP Administration Priya Sambandan 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 

Treasurer Stephen Haynes 


Class of 1997 


President Karen-Faye Newman 
Vice President Chris Atencio 
Secretary/ Treasurer Ed Auyang 
Representative Jodi Jones 
Representative Camille Chung 
Representative Nabeel Azar 


Class of 1998 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 
Vice President Jim Kim 

Secretary/ Treasurer Parag Parekh 
Representative Duncan Belser 
Representative Chika Hayashi 
Representative Robert Mittendorff 


Class of 1999 


President Damien Newton 

Vice President Ed Hosono 
Secretary/ Treasurer Sonal Agarwal 
Representative Amy Mason 
Representative Neha Arora 
Representative Teddy Chao 


Class of 2000 


Representative Daniel Shapero 


366-5657 
516-3691 
243-9377 
467-7541 
366-9277 


243-6141 
467-4968 
889-3974 
516-5003 
467-5922 
366-8974 


467-7828 
243-5391 
662-0875 
889-6453 
467-5375 
467-8940 


516-3672 
516-3677 
516-3176 
516-3176 
516-3554 
516-3750 


516-5731 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
ABSENT 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 





Area crime report, October 18-24 


October 18 

*12:58 p.m. -3200 blk Abell Ave. 
Unknown suspect broke window of 
92 Chevy and unlawfully removed 
$300 worth of toys 

*6:40 p.m. -100 blk W University 
Known suspect kicked in lobby front 
door, entered and then disappeared 


October 19 

°9:29 a.m. -3900 blk Roland Ave. 
Unknown personskickedin doorand 
unlawfully took property worth 
$3900 

*1:25 p.m. -3000 blk Keswick Rd. 
Complainant’s boyfriend struck her 
with his hand. Arrests made: one 
adult 


October 20 

*1:00 a.m. -100 blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown persons unlawfully re- 
moved victims ’82 Volkswagen from 


‘ Organization 


Afternoons: Monday - Thursday 2-6 pm// Jenkins 12// 5 16-4594 


street 


October 21 

*9:05 a.m. -300 blk E 28th St. 
Known suspect entered open door, 
forced key and case away from a deaf 
man, left the dwelling. Arrested. 

*3:35 p.m. -1100 blk W 41st St. 2 
suspects unlawfully removed 7 cans 
of coffee, 7 jars of coffee, and 2 bottles 
of Spic & Span worth $52 from store 


October 22 

*6:15 a.m. -3700 blk Roland Ave. 
Unknown person pried open lock 
and unlawfully took a fire depart- 
ment jacket 

*8:37 a.m. -4000 blk Old York Rd. 
Known suspect stabbed victim in the 
stomach during an argumentata bar 


October 23 
12:30 p.m. -100 blk E 32nd St. 


GET ONE ON ONE HELP WITH: 


- Starting your paper 
- critical reading 


Evenings: Sunday - Tuesday 7-10 pm and Wednesday 9pm- Midnight// 
Little Theater, Levering Union// 516-4258 


You can just drop in without an appointment, but we strongly encourage you to call ahead. 


‘citing sources 


- style 


- grammar 


Suspect was arrested after he unlaw- 
fully took a trash can from the vic- 
tims yard 

*12:43 p.m. -400 blk Whitridge 
Ave. Victim was nearly stabbed by 
her daughter during an argument 

*4:40 p.m. -600 blk Mckewin Ave. 
Suspect threw a knife at the victim 
during an argument. 


October 24 

10:30 a.m. -3600 blk Elm Ave. 
Unknown suspectremoved A/C from 
window and attempted to enter the 
building 

*4:30 p.m. -2800 blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect attempted to leave store 
without paying for sixteen bars of 
soap 

*9:55 p.m. +3400 blk N Charles St. 
95 Chevy Camaro was unlawfully 
taken in unknown manner from 
Charles St. 
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Blackstone 
hit by fire 


Continued from Page Al 
apartments, police and firefighters 
broke the locks on doors on the tenth 
floor in order to make sure the fire 
was properly contained. The doors 
were fixed between Friday and Sun- 
day, and a Baltimore police officer 
was stationed on the floor over the 
weekend to maintain security until 
the doors were repaired. 

Residents, who were able to re- 
turn to their apartments some two 
hours after the fire started, expressed 
varying degrees of concern about the 
fire. “I think it was probably just a 
freak accident,” said Hopkins junior 
Stephanie Hosea. “I think there was 
a lot of drama with little actual re- 
sult.” What worried her most about 
the events of last Friday was not the 
fire itself but the way in which she 
was notified of it. “It seemed very 
hectic and disorganized,” she said. 


“It [the fire] turned out 


to be about as benign 





as this sort of thing can 


be, fortunately.” 
—MARY ELLEN PORTER 


Senior Rooshin Dalal isnow more 
wary of the possibility of fire. “I guess 
Iam more concerned now,” he said. 
“Tm concerned about the fact that 
we have no fire sprinklers.” 

Williams has received no com- 
plaints from building residents. 
“Honest to goodness, nobody called 
up and started yelling and scream- 
ing,” she said. 

Although the fire did not displace 
any of the Blackstone tenants, Hop- 
kins administrators were prepared 
for that possibility, according to Mary 
Ellen Porter, special assistant to the 
dean of Homewood Student Affairs. 
A crisis management response team 
has been established to handle emer- 
gencies which affect Hopkins stu- 
dents. Because many students live in 
the Blackstone, the team prepared 


- housing and dining alternatives for 


those who might need them. None of 
the students the university contacted 
requested emergency housing. “It 
[the fire] turned out to be about as 
benign as this sort of thing can be, 
fortunately,” Porter said. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF CULTUREFEST’96 AND LAKOTA SIOUX 
Lakota Sioux, a Native-American dane troupe, will perform this year. 


CultureFest ’96 to kick off 


Continued from Page Al 
display African lifestyle by dancing 
to traditional drums and songs. On 
Sunday, November 10, there will be 
the acclaimed performance of “An 
Evening with Madame F,” which de- 
picts the experiences of Fania 
Fenelon, the daughter of a concen- 
tration camp survivor, 

In conjunction with the Johns 
Hopkins Chapter of the NAACP, 
Culture Fest will present Congress- 
man Donald Payne (D-NJ) on Mon- 
day, November 11. Also on Monday 
night is a panel discussion on the 
Iraqi-Kurd conflict in the Middle 
East, featuring some of the world’s 
top.experts on the Middle East. 

On Tuesday the fifteen-member 
Lakota Sioux Indian Dance Theatre 


1996 Freshman 
Election Results 


President 
Zack Pack, 240 votes 
George Asimou, 157 votes 


Vice’ President 
Omar Nour, 224 votes 
Ji Sohn, 188 votes 


Secretary/ Treasurer 
Karen Shahar, 207 votes 
Danny Lee, 182 votes 


Class Representatives 
Feras Mousilli, 199 votes 
_ Susan Kim, 160 votes 
‘ Jeary Lee, 157 Votes’? °°" 
“* Susan Chemetyfski, 147 votes 


A total of 434 student voters par- 
ticipated in the elections this past 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
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will perform Native-American dances. 

Frank Kent, an op-ed columnist 
for The New York Times, will speak 
on “Cultural Wars in an Election 
Year” on Wednesday, November 13. 

On Thursday, November 14 Dr. 
Ana Sharma will explore the issues 
that effect second generation Asian 
students. 

CultureFest 96 will close with a 
discussion on the social aspects of 
sexuality, co-sponsored by D-SAGA, 
and the traditional dinner banquet 
and cultural show on Friday, No- 
vember 15, Baltimore’s finest restau- 
rants will be serving a variety of eth- 
nic foods and deserts. Afterwards, 
students will be able to dance to the 
latest in international hits, hip-hop, 
and rap at E-Level. 


high : h 
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Continued from Page Al 

tinues toexpand, according to Collier. 

The next step that confronts the 
Reserves Department staff is to cre- 
ate a full collection on the Reserves 
homepage of all of the paper exams 
for every course offered at JHU. 

While Collier agrees that there are 
an increasing number of university 
libraries exploring digital avenues, 
not many have established a system 
quite as unique as this one. 

“More libraries tend to provide a 
service like this one on vocal ma- 
chines, where a student can simply 
view the exam ona terminal,” Collier 
says. “The schools buy dedicated 
hardware which helps to facilitate 
this, but web posting such as those 
which exist at JHU are still very rare.” 

“Convenience is the main reason 
for what we have done here,” com- 
ments Collier.” There is a general rec- 
ognition that the direction of librar- 
ies is one that is towards technology.” 

The service is now in effect for use 
by students at Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity and Collier’s team continues 
to expand the offerings. 


Conference to focus 
on Afrocentrism 


BY DANIEL A. CUTHBERT 
News-Letter Staff 


Bloomberg Auditorium willbe the 
host to a two-day academic debate 
on the role of Afrocentrism in the 
modern academic world on Novem- 
ber 2-3. 

Betsy Bryan, a Hopkins faculty 
member and the event’s organizer, 
wants to present a forum for discus- 
sion on a topic that can often be 
charged with argument. 

“Afrocentrism takes as its central 
tenant that Egypt was the cradle of 
civilization in the world, and 
that. ..[Egypt]...wasablack culture,” 
said Bryan. An Afrocentrist, accord- 
ing to Bryan’s definition, is “...a per- 
son who wishes to examine the expe- 
rience of the African in history and is 
willing to understand the complete 
cultural connection of the people.” 

At the forefront of defining 
Afrocentrism is Molefi Asante, a key 
speaker who will address the forum 
on Sunday afternoon. 

The forum will be divided into 
three sessions of forty-five minute 
topics over the course of two days, 
starting Saturday at 8:45 a.m. in the 
Shafler Auditorium in Bloomberg. 
The subjects covered will include 


JHU Holds United Nations Day 


BY DENIZ SOMEL 
News-Letter Staff 


The JHU Baha iassociation spon- 
sored the first of three “Work as 
Worship” lectures on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23. The series began with a pre- 
sentation by Dr. Mona Grieser. 
Grieser, a graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Public Health and a 
consultant to the United Nations, 
gave a speech entitled, “A Spiritual 
Perspective on the UN in Raising the 
Status of Women through Develop- 
ment.” 

Grieser, a follower of the Baha’i 
faith, spoke to a small crowd which 


consisted mostly'of members of the 


JHU Baha ‘iassociation, graduate stu- 
dents, and professors. 

Many had come to see Grieser 
because of her reputation and exper- 
tise in international relations and 
public health. 

Her lecture dealt mainly with her 
UN work with Baha’i communities 
in Bolivia, Malaysia and Cameroon 
and on the importance of promoting 


‘internal moral change in the com- 


munities. 

“Theneed for communities to re- 
evaluate their ideas about the role of 
women in society has to come from 
within that community,” Grieser 
said. 

A project called Use of Traditional 
Media as an Agent of Change, which 
was directed by UNIFEM, was spe* 
cifically designed to encourage 
this, she explained. 

UN staffand volunteers went into 
each community and tried to get the 
people to come up with their own 
ideas about how to change their in- 
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frastructure. 

Through the use of traditional 
plays, songs, and stories, UN work- 
ers were able to get the members of 
each community involved in the 
project. 

Making sure the change was in- 
ternal was important to the overall 
success of the project because “people 
resist outside forces,” said Grieser, 
and are more likely to change if they 
see the logic behind the action. 

Griesér identified a developing 


“The need for 


communities.to. 





reevaluate their ideas 
about the role of 
women in society has 
to come from within 


that community.” 
—DR. MONA GREISER 


country’s female population as one 
of its most important resources. She 
indicated that the best way for a na- 
tion to develop is to educate its fe- 
male population and to work to ban- 
ish traditional prejudices against 
them. | 

“Men are an integral part of this 
change,” Grieser said. 

According to Greiser, if men see 
the benefits of increasing the social 
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status of women they will not reject 
the change. 

When such changes have been 
forced upona country, however, the 
people tended to resist the change. 

If it is implemented by the com- 
munity, though, they are much more 
receptive. 

Thelecture concluded witha short 
video made while in the field. It cov- 
ered the evolution of the Use of Tra- 
ditional Mediaas an Agent of Change 
project and its effect on the yarious 
communites. 

In all of them, discussion and 
hands-on projects helped the men 
andwomen ofthe communities come 
to the same conclusion: that women 
should have the same say as men in 
organized society. 

The success of the project was 
measured by the fact that communi- 
ties which had not been targeted be- 
gan to change as well. 

Despite the success of this par- 
ticular campaign, Grieser noted that 
there is more work to be done in such 
places as Afghanistan, where, she 
said, the Taliban treat women as pos- 
sessions. 

The lecture ended with a brief 
question and answer session. 


Afrocentrism and ancient history, the 
effects of Afrocentrism on peoples of 
African descent, and Afrocentrism’s 
impact on the university structure, 
Because of Afrocentrism’s wide- 
ranging influence, speakers will come 
from the top of a great variety of 
academic disciplines. 

The Hopkins Black Student Union 
will be holding a meeting on Sunday 
in conjunction with the end of the 
forum. 

Betsy Bryan stated that pervious 
meetings of Afrocentrists and non- 
Afrocentrists often had “...little ac- 
tual dialogue,” and dissolved into 
“free-for-all argument.” Bryan 
wants this forum to be different. Asa 
result, there will be “...ground rules, 
Polemicsare not the order of the day,” 
she said. “In focusing, [the forum] 
canbegina conversation, rather than 
yell cross purposes,” Bryan added. 


Kilner 


speaks 


Continued from Page Al 

“There is a network of people” in 
both cities, he said, which makes it 
easier for a young actor to get his foot 
in the door. Inhis opinion, New York 
is the best training ground for acting. 
A production means eight shows a 
week, enough to provides ample op- 
portunity to hone one’s skills. 

Besides discussing the entertain- 
ment industry in particular, Kilner 
commented on topics which apply to 
any career. He advised students to 
“explore” during the college years, to 
“take courses in every discipline” 
possible. This advice was based upon 
his own experience while at Hopkins, 
where he believes in retrospect that 
he “had blinders on.” He also ad- 
vised asking “lots and lots of ques- 
tions” of people in different fields, 
since the real world is a great source 
ofinformation. Finally, jumping right 
in and being aggressive in pursuing a 
goal once you decide on a field is 
crucial. F 

The final questions turned to more 
of a personal note, as opposed to in- 
quiries concerning the industry over- 
all: Kevin offered answers to ques- 
tions concerning previous roles that 
he played and his favorite writers. He 
praised the work of many writers, 
both classical and contemporary, but 
bemoaned the vast amounts of “un- 
mitigated junk out there.” He said, 
“There isa real lack in this country of 
great writers.” 





Medical school receives 
endowment money 


Continued from Page Al 
deanship are ever separated in the 
future, the endowment will continue 
to support the dean as leader of the 
academic component of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine. 

The Bakers, who married as medi- 
cal students are physicians from Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Lenox Baker, 54, isa 
co-chairman of the Johns Hopkins 
Initiative and a trustee of Johns Hop- 


_kins Medicine, along with being a 


cardiac surgeon and senior partner 
in Mid-Atlantic Cardiothoracic Sur- 
geons Ltd. Frances Baker, 55, serves 
on the university’s national alumni 
council and is a pediatrician, 

The Bakers transferred to Hop- 
kins during their junior year and met 
in 1961, after their first day of classes 
in a five-year program leading to 


_ undergraduate and medical degrees, 


They wed in 1963, the same year they 
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received their undergraduate de- 
grees, 

Both Bakers have ties to Hopkins 
created by family their respective 
families. Thelate James Watt, Frances 
Baker’s father, graduated from the 
School of Medicine in 1935 and the 
School of Public Health one year later. 
The late Lenox D. Baker, Sr., father of 
Lenox Baker, was chief resident in 
orthopedic surgery at Johns Hopkins 
in the 1930s. Continuing in the Hop- 
kins tradition, the eldest of the Baker’s 
four daughters, Sarah, completed her 
masters degree at the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health in 1995 and 
is currently working on a research 
Project at the hospital in neonatal 
health 

_ Merlihan asserted, “Johns Hop- 
kins BOER fortunate to be sur- 
rounde supportive people like 
the Bakers.” NP Mee 

Ina gift separate from the endow- 
ment from the Bakers, the PepsiCo 
Foundation has entrusted one mil- 
lion dollars for a student recreation 


center to be created on the 


Homewood campus within two 
yeats. The PepsiCo Foundation is 
Providing the gift for the student rec- 
reation center that will include facili- 
ties for exercise, weight training, 
aerobics and cardiovascular fitness. 

TheJohns Hopkins Initiative cam- 
paign has received $634.4 inst 


gifts or pledges as of September 30. 


This amounts to more than seventy 
Percent of the overall goal of $900 
million, PRM ares yi 
This gift is an important demon- 
stration of confidence in the school 


and in Johns Hopkins Medicine,” 


said Brody in the news release. “It _ 
comes ata critical time, w! 
demic medical centers are unc 
creasing pressure because of ch 
in the health care market place. 
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Exploring the Frontier 


“Music, Science, Vision’ pushes boundaries of electronic music 


JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter staff 


Backin the 1920's, Professor Leon 
Theremin invented an entirely new 
musical instrument. Dubbed the 
“Theremin” after its inventor, it 
looked like nothing so much as a big 
box with two coat hangers sticking 
out of it. Electric currents sent 
through these metal appendages gen- 
erated fields in the air surrounding 
them and when these fields were dis- 
rupted by anything with a capaci- 
tance (such as a human hand), the 
sound of the Theremin was altered - 
one hand was used to control pitch, 
the other to adjust the volume of the 
tone, 

The Theremin’s music is eerie at 
first, closer to the sound effects from 
an episode of Star Trek than actual 
music, However, when in the hands 
of a virtuoso musician it can be used 
to produce a melody as beautiful and 
nuanced as that from any violin. 

Now, over 75 years after the in- 
vention of the Theremin, musicians 
are experimenting with its descen- 
dants to create new and exciting art. 
A sampling of their efforts were pre- 
sented by the Peabody Computer 
Music Consort this past Wednesday 
in a performance at the Maryland 
Science Center titled “Music, Science, 
Vision.” The evening, dubbed a 
“multimedia computer music con- 
cert,” explored the various ways that 
electronic media can be integrated 
with live performance. 

Geoffrey Wright, the evening’s 
narrator, explained that the purpose 
ofthe concert, and in fact the mission 
of its sponsors, was to “take people 
where they've never been before.” 
One of the consequences of going 
where nobody’s been is that no path 
has been cleared. In the case of new 


- Checkin out the candidates 


fter all the media hype, 
the presidential election 
really boils down to a 
choice between candi 
dates, where you vote 
for the one who you agree with the 
most, but sometimes the issues get 
clouded and it’s hard to discern ex- 
actly what the individual candidate’s 
positions are on different issues. 

You'd think that the Internet is a 
perfect medium to resolve these ques- 
tions - you know, free access to vol- 
umes of information on the policies 
and philosophies of each politician. 
So, with Election Dayless than a week 
away, I thought this would be a good 
time to take a look at the websites of 
the candidates for president. 

First, let’s check out the incum- 
bent, President Bill Clinton. His site, 
at http://www.cg96.org, is clear and 
simple, with a striking blue/red divi- 
sion down the center of the page. 
This is clearly a site recognizing not 
just Clinton but also his running 
mate, VP Al Gore. From the opening 
screen, the two are given as much 
equal weight as possible. This isn’t 
just one man, but a team. 

The Clinton/Gore site is full of 
small touches - the Election Day “96 
Countdown clock at the top of the 
main page, the Shockwave anima- 
tions as you move the mouse over 
each menu option, the news ticker 
running across the bottom of the 
screen proclaiming the incumbents’ 
hard work. © 

In addition, there are the cheesy 
sort of things you'd expect from a 
presidential campaign, from the 





musical technologies, “there is no 
repertoire,” no body of work to build 
off of. It is left to organizations like 
the Computer Music Consort to cre- 
ate their own, 

The performances used electronic 
technologies in vastly different ways, 
but the one thread that seemed to run 
through every performance was the 
question of how live an electronic 
music performance couldand should 
be. 

On one end of the spectrum was a 
piece by Greg Hudak titled For the 
Sake of Euphony, which combined 
recorded sounds and music with a 


One of the 


consequences of going 





where nobodys been is 
that no path has been 
cleared... “there is no 
repertoire,’ no body of 
work to build off of. 


synchronized slide show. While the 
piece got your attention (most often 
with the most painfully dissonant 
sounds imaginable), itjust seemed to 
lack something—it just didn’t feel 
alive, 

One solution to this problem is to 
make use of live performers, playing 
along to recorded music. Fanfares, a 
composition by McGregor Boyle, 
combined two live horn players with 
recorded computer music. The live 
andthe recorded complemented each 
other surprisingly well, mingling un- 


JOSHGREENBERG 
Website of the 
Week 


downloadable screen savers which 
are the modern equivalent of cam- 
paign buttons to the glowing tributes 
to the politicians themselves. How- 
ever, the site never seems to go over 
the top, with the possible exception 
ofthe section titled “America’s Home 
Page,” which features insipid but 
ironically fitting poetry written by 
children (What would be the first 
event/If I were really President?/I 
would try to legiskate/Laws that 
people wouldn’t hate). 

Over on the Dole/Kemp side of 
the fence, at http://www.dole96.com/ 
the site is just as clean looking, but 
somehow notas striking. Compared 
to the Clinton/Gore reds and blues, 
the Dole/Kemp white and blue aes- 
thetic seems positively drab. in addi- 
tion, there just isn’t the same atten- 


tion to detail (the only animation on, 


the first few screens is a steam com- 
ing out ofa cup of coffee, anice image 
but one which really doesn’t seem to 
have any purpose). ) 

As for the content, there’s a sur- 
prising difference from the Clinton/ 
Gore site - while at the Democrat site 
the first thing you see are photos of 
the smiling candidates, the opening 
screens of the Republican site offer 
almost no pictures of Dole or Kemp 
at all. The only image of them at all is 


a small, hand drawn graphic that. 
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The creators of one of these websites will be the next President of the United States...spooky, huh? 


Bob Dole Welcomes You to the Online Campaign 
RealAudio Format for 14.4 Users or 28.8 Users 


Presidential Debate Section Now Online! 


Calculate Your Tax Cut youngéid. 
With the Dole/Kem i 


til it was impossible to distinguish 
one from the other. 

This technique was used to even 
greater success by a work later in the 
evening, Does Spring Come to a Lost 
Land by Charles Kini, a Provost's 
Grant recipient who blended re- 
corded backgfound with the beauti- 
ful live performance of soprano 
Hyunah‘Yu. In addition to the re- 
corded background, signal proces- 
sors were used to augment Yu's per- 
formance so thatattimes’she actually 
appeared tosing harmonies with her- 
self or echo earlier lines, 

Clarinetist David Brooke Wetzel 
also mixed live and recorded sounds 
in his Memories of You, but with a 
very different effect, Wetzel used digi- 
tal samples ofhis grandfather’s voice, 
cueing one after the other with move- 
ments as he played. 

The result was a piece with two 
melodic lines, Wetzel’s clarinet and 
his grandfather’s recollections, merg- 
ing in an engaging look into the past. 
Unlike the other compositions, itwas 
impossible to distinguish whether the 
musician was following the recorded 
sound or vice versa. 

The finial permutation, it seemed, 
was provided in a totally live perfor- 
mance of Five Elements Embracing; 
Pireced by; Mind by Forrest Tobey 
on Buchla lightning. By moving two 
wands in space, Tobey in effect 
“plays” the air itself, signaling a com- 
puter to play specific sounds, 

Over the course of his piece, these 
sounds ranged from orchestral to 
tribal. The astounding thing about 
the performance was the simplicity 
of the movements that resulted in 
music—visually, it resembled noth- 
ing so much as Tai Chi; spiritually, it 
was the natural evolution of the 
Theremin first played so many years 
ago. 


looks almost like an editorial car- 
toon. It’s as if the Republican candi- 
dates aren’t really comfortable on the 
Web, and try to minimize their ac- 
tual presence as much as possible. 
The Dole/Kemp site has a few bells 
and whistles, like an on-line calcula- 
tor that will figure out how much 
you'll save after the proposed Dole/ 
Kemp tax cut and a chance to per- 
sonalize the site to fit your own inter- 
ests. However, these features ask an 
awful lot of information from you, 
and come offlike nothing so muchas 
a means to gather demographic in- 
formation on prospective voters. 
Both sites contained all the infor- 
mation you could want on the candi- 
dates, but the Democrats seemed 
much morewilling to presentit. Their 
site was better looking, better de- 
signed and easier to use. While it’s 
doubtful that either Clinton or Dole 
actuallyhadahardin designing their 
respective presences ont e web, it’s 
clear that the Democrats are more 
comfortable using the new medium 
to spread their message. Especially 
with Al Gore espousing the benefits 
of new technology, the Democratic 
ticket seems like they might actually 
be able to build the “bridge to the 
21st century,” while Dole and Kemp 
seem like they might be happier not 
bothering with the Internet at all. 
For the sake of simplification, I 
didn’t include a look ‘at the Perot/ 
Choate site at http://www.perot.com. 
However, if you have a chance, give it 
a look, so you can make the most in- 
formed decision possible on Election 
Tuesday. 
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SCIENCEBRIEFS 


Baldness may be 
linked to female, not 
male, hormone 


Researchers using mice to exam- 
ine a pesticide’s effects on skin can- 
cer also developed data they say indi- 
cates baldness may be linked to the 
presence of a female hormone, not 
the absence of a male one, 

Dr. Robert Smart and graduate 
assistant Hye-Sun Oh were studying 
the pesticide’s impact when they 
found that the shaved skin of mice 
grew hair when treated with an estro- 
gen blocker. 

“Estrogen was playing some fun- 
damental rolein skin biology,” Smart 
said, 

The discovery by the North Caro- 
lina State University researchers was 
published in today’s edition of the 
Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 

The discovery is being tested for 
possible application in humans, but 
any commercial use could be five 
years away, Smart said. 

Smart said the studies also pro- 
vided insights into skin cancer, but 
an scientist who wasn’t involved in 
the research said it was too soon to 
suggest the data maylead to cures for 
either condition. 

“It may well be that whatever ef- 
fect estrogen has is going to be much 
more significant in the mouse than 
the human,” said Dr. Barbara 
Gilchrest, chairwoman of the der- 
matology department at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Another researcher said the find- 
ing is a good start for understanding 
hair loss conditions. 

“What's interesting and frustrat- 
ing about the hair follicle is it re- 
quires the interaction of a lot of sig- 
nals. This is such a clear 
demonstration of an agent that it’s 
new andit’s exciting,” said Dr. Ulrike 
Lichti, hair follicle investigator at the 
National Cancer Institute. 

Smart said the estrogen blocker 
actsasa switch to turn onhair growth 
in the lab mice. He said research to 
determine ifthe same switch exists in 
humans is underway at Wake Forest 
University’s Bowman-Gray School of 
Medicine. 

Scientists have known that cells at 
the base of the hair follicle, called 
dermal papilla cells, regulate the fol- 
licle growth and resting periods. But 
no one knew why. Smart said his re- 
search points to a reason. 

“In the follicle itself, what we’re 


observing is one particular cell type. 


is being influenced by estrogen and it 
is influencing the growth of another 
cell type,” Smart said. 

Past research into hair growth has 
focused on male hormones, or an- 
drogens. 

“People believed that androgens 
were very important in regulating 
hair growth,” Smart said. “In beard 
and whisker growth, that’s impor- 
tant, but when one talks about hair 
growth on top of our head, it doesn’t 
necessarily hold. Androgens do play 
arole, but for all the research that has 
been done the outcome is not as suc- 
cessful as we would like.” 


Lab sheds legacy of 
nuclear light bulbs 


It took more than a bright idea to 
get rid of thousands of nuclear light 
bulbs. 

The Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory attracted national attention in 
the 1980s with a research project to 
develop nuclearlights for airportrun- 
ways in remote areas without elec- 
tricity. 

The bulbs were coated with phos- 
phorous, and a blue glow was gener- 
ated continuously by the decay of 
radioactive tritium inside. 

The concept was successfully 
demonstrated and shared with pri- 
vate companies. But it took a decade 
for ORNL to finally eliminate the 
nuclear leftovers. 

Bob Eversole of Lockheed Mar- 
tin, the contractor that manages 
ORNL, said the laboratory couldn’t 
process the thousands of remaining 
bulbs and recover their tritium, So 
officials had to look for other op- 
tions. 


Ultimately, mostofthebulbswere — 


sold at bargain-basement prices to 
Saunders Roe, a Canadian firm that 
manufactures tritium-based light 
sources for commercial and military 
purposes. 
The rest were either too contami- 
nated to be cleaned up or too fragile 
to ship. So they were placed in multi- 


ing back to the U.S.,” he said. 


layered storage containers and sent 
to a monitored ORNL waste yard. 

Under the present scheme, the 
radioactive material will decay to a 
harmless state over the next 120 
years, 

The disposal was part of a De- 
partment of Energy program toclean 
up and stabilize Oak Ridge facilities 
once used for radioactive isotope 
processing and storage. 

The cost of the tritium-removal 
effort: $600,000. But Eversole said 
that was cheaper than keeping the 
bulbs where they were. 

The World War II-era building 
where the bulbs were previously 
housed needed anewventilation sys- 
tem and other restoration to meet 
environmental standards, and that 
work might have cost $1 million, he 
said, 

Now the wooden structure may 
be razed or possibly put to other 
uses. 

Meanwhile, the tritium bulbs sent 
to the ORNL waste yard should not 
pose a hazard to anyone in the fu- 
ture, Eversole said. 


Museum zoologist to 
search jungle for 
Ebola virus 


Duane Schlitter is heading to Af- 
rica to study a disease that makes 
people bleed out of their eyes. He 
says he has to go. 

The zoologist and curator of 
mammals at the Carnegie Museum 
of Natural History will join research- 
ers who believe the best place to see 
the Ebola virus is a cluster of villages 
in the West African nation of Gabon. 

“People have asked me, ‘Why are 
youworking on this?” Schlitter said. 
“It’s a puzzle and it needs to be 
solved. If you’re a specialist in an 
area and youcan help solve this, you 
almost owe it to-society to do it.” 

Schlitter made 39 trips to Africa 
to study diseases such as bubonic 
plague, spotted fever and monkey . 
pox. The trip in the coming month 
holds a grim urgency. tek 

In February, an outbreak of the 
Ebola virus killed 21 people in 
Gabon, including several who killed 
and ate a 100-pound chimpanzee 
they found dying in a forest. A sec- 
ond outbreak has killed at least 18 
people since July. 

The contagious virus spreads 


‘through coughs and sneezes and 


other transmissions of body fluids. 
It kills 80 percent of those infected, 
often within days. Symptoms in- 
clude fever, vomiting, diarrhea and 
severe internal and external bleed- 
ing. 
Schlitter, 54, will travel by canoe 
intoaremote area inhabited by 2,700 
people near the Congo. The seven 
villages will become a field labora- 
tory for Schlitter and his colleagues, 
who are trying to find out where the 
virus came from. 

Schlitter plans to follow his 10- 
day trip with periodic visits for as 
many as five years to collect data. 

The horror of Ebola fever first 
emerged in 1976 when 318 people 
suddenly fell ill near the Ebola River 
in northern Zaire. Within three 
weeks, 280 people had died. Later 
that year, 284 cases were diagnosed 
in Sudan, andmorethanhalfofthose 
people died. 

The Ebola virus can be contained 
if doctors sterilize instruments and 
avoid infected blood and other flu- 
ids, Schlitter said. 

Not everybody who becomes in- 
fected dies. In 1989, several workers 
at a Reston, Va., business were ex- 
posed to the virus from monkeys 
shipped from the Philippines. The 
workers developed antibodies and 
never got sick. my 

Schlitter said it was unlikely that 
a human could contract one of the 
deadliest Ebola strains in Africa and 
transmit it to the United States. 

“The onset of the disease is so 
rapid that, if you’re going to be a 
carrier, you're not going to be com- 


Werewolf, vampire 
legends shed light on 
rare blood disease 


Trick-or-treaters who came 
across a vampire or a werewolf this 
Halloween might as well have put — 
down their garlic and called a doc- 
tor. t ARPES IRAE ays 
Some scientists believe that the 
legends surrounding the two types 
ofmonstersbeganascrudeexplana- _ 
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tions for what doctors now believe 
was probably a rare blood disease, 
said Kent Thomas, a visiting biology 
instructor at Wichita State Univer- 
sity. He has a doctorate in biochem- 
istry. 

Porphyria, often called “the vam- 
pire disease,” causes an aversion to 
garlic, extreme photosensitivity and 
a craving for blood. 

For 10 years, through research at 
libraries and on the Internet as a per- 
sonal hobby, Thomashas studied leg- 
ends surrounding werewolf- and 
vampire-like creatures in different 
cultures. 

Although his work is not com- 
plete, he has found that werewolves 
were usually peasants and vampires 
were members of the noble class. 

One explanation for that may be 
that sunlight can cause extreme pain, 
blistering—and the growth of exces- 
sive body hair for porphyria suffer- 
ers. Noblemen were able to avoid the 
sun and became pale, castle recluses, 
while members of the peasant class 
had to work in the fields, where they 
risked growing hair, like a werewolf, 
Thomas said. In advanced cases, the 
skin or entire body parts may be shed. 

“It willlook like they are melting,” 
Thomas said. 

People with porphyria cannot 
properly manufacture hemoglobin, 

which distributes oxygen through- 
‘out the body and removes carbon 
dioxide. The body tries to break down 
the faultyhemoglobin, depositing the 
resulting toxin in the skin, gums and 
teeth. The result is receding gums, 
which can give victims fang-like teeth. 

Thomas has found similar 
werewolf- and vampire-like legends 
from cultures around the world, 
which could indicate that the disease 
does not favor a certain race or cul- 
ture. 

Jeanne Youngson, president and 
founder of the Count Dracula Fan 
Club and the club’s museum in New 
York, hasheard the porphyria theory. 
Ithas been dismissed by many people 
for fear that porphyria sufferers 
would be ostracized as monsters, she 
saidateire nate 

Porphyria might explain a tiny 
part of the overall picture, but there’s 
more to the legend of vampires than 
that, she said. She receivesletters from 
hundreds of people who choose to 
live the vampire lifestyle. 

“Something about the idea of vam- 
pires is exciting to people,” she said. 


WSU professor's para- 
psychology class in- 
vestigates ghostly 
phenomena 


Aside from the usual office decor 
of books, computers and stacks of 
papers, one Weber State University 
professor feels more at home sur- 
rounded by crystal balls and figu- 
rines of fairies. 

“I don’t believe they have any spe- 
cial powers,” said Richard Atkinson, 
parapsychology instructor. “Ijustlike 
how they look.” 

Butto an extent, he does believein 
and try to explain poltergeists, 
hauntings, clairvoyance and uniden- 
tified flying objects to his parapsy- 
chology class. 

As a springboard for lessons, the 
self-described scientific skeptic of- 
ten relays his own ghostly experi- 
ences, including unexplained foot- 
steps in a Clearfield home and 
doorknobs turning by themselves at 
a Montana residence he investigated. 

“It’s like ’'m two people,” said 
Atkinson, associate professor of psy- 
chology. “There’s Rick who has faith 
and then there’s the professor who 
knows what is required for scientific 
evidence.” 

The scientific Atkinson knows _ 
explanations—such as hoaxes, dis- 
torted memory andhallucinations— 


exist for ghostly experiences. 


Still, he tells his class, some cases 
must be taken seriously. 
“Statistics show that 60 to 70 per-. 


. cent of those who have lost a spouse 


orchildseean apparition of thatloved 
one in their lifetime,” Atkinson said. 
Hauntings result from residual 
emotional energy imprinted on the 
environment, Atkinson said. Often 
they are ghostly apparitions appear- 
ing at certain locations over several 
years that can be accompanied by 


whispering sounds and scents—ei- 


ther pleasant or putrid, he said. And 


some so-called haunted houses con- <. 
tainphysicallymeasurablecold spots, 
for ite i} 


“Tt all makes 
search,” he said. “If there is one thir 


you can say about me, it’s that Pm 
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very open-minded. 
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EDITORIAL 


Hopkins neglects responsibilities 


The grand re-opening of Eddie’s Market this week 
is a step in the right direction for Charles Village. 
Senior citizens and Hopkins students alike turned 
out to mingle with one another. Several prominent 
members of the JHU community were in atten- 
dance, those who have supported the revitalization 
efforts from the beginning. It was an important step 
in relationship-building in the Charles Village com- 
munity. 

Butlet’s travel through time foramoment. Twenty 
years ago, the Johns Hopkins University and the 
City of Baltimore began to look the other way as 
Greenmount Avenue and East Baltimore began de- 
teriorating. For that, the university must take blame. 
Greenmount Avenue, once a center for off-campus 
life at Hopkins, is just now receiving the attention it 
needs to rebuild. 

The recent purchase of Eastern High school and 
the establishment of the Safe and Smart Center were 
badly needed by the area. Despite reluctance on the 
part of the university to provide some sort of perma- 
nent funding, the Center is thankfully a thriving part 
of Greenmount Avenue. Instead of waiting for city 
money, Hopkins should have taken the iniative im- 
mediately, taking a lead position in the rejuvinating 
of Baltimore’s East side. 

With the “master plan” to rebuild Charles Village 
far from finalized, the time has come for the Hopkins 
community to step forward and take on a role it has 
neglected for too long. Unfortunately, throwing 
money to committees and studies does nothing to 
fix the local economy. The U.S. government suffers 
from the same dollar-spending and oversight com- 
mittee disease— the result is that nothing gets done, 
funds are misappropriated, and manpower wasted. 

If Hopkins wishes to revive the economy with 


money, it needs to buy residences or failed busi-' 


nesses and replace them with modern store fronts. It 
needs to buy vacant buildings or run down houses 


and renovate them. It needs to actively solicit busi- 
nesses, explaining the buying power of the student 
body. The CVCBDisnotgoing to take the university’s 
money and focus it on the students. Since very few 
Hopkins employees live near campus, the focus 
should be on the students. In essence, Hopkins’ 
primary role in the CVCBD should be to support 
students’ needs specifically, along with the commu- 
nity at large. 

Additionally, a grassroots effort of students and 
faculty could help revive the neighborhood. Hop- 
kins is not only at the heart of Charles Village, but is 
also a strong ventricle of the city. For this reason, the 
university must get down into the thick of things and 
encourage personal involvement. Only this combi- 
nation can pump neededlife into the local economy. 

A total effort across all branches of the university 
is necessary because Hopkins has such a broad base 
of resources that could be applied to urban revital- 
ization. As one of the largest employers in the area, 
Hopkins has a responsibility to its neighbors. If the 
university is going to advertise the slogan, “Just the 
name makes you feel better,” itis foolhardy to cham- 
pion the exemplary efforts of a few. Urban renewal 
requires more manpower than the haphazard in- 
volvement of a few Homewood administrators. 

The involvment of students and faculty — a 
grassroots effort — can produce effects that dwarf 
any money the university could throw at the prob- 
lem. Since many faculty, adminstrators, and staff do 
notlivein the area, they do not fully realize the extent 
that the surronding area has deteriorated. They com- 
mute to and from suburbs with little understanding 
about the dynamics of Charles Village, Greenmount 
Avenue, or East Baltimore. 

The university needs to back up its studies’ and 
committee’s findings with tangible results. The Johns 
Hopkins University owes the community a little 
more respect than it has shown over the years. 





MSE Symposium remembered 


walked onto the stage of Shriver 

Hall on September 9th at eight 

o’clock and looked out at the 

five hundred or so faces in the 

audience. That was when it re- 
ally sunk in. All of the hours that 
Dave Capece and I had spent in our 
dirty, undecorated office in 
Merryman Hall had paid off. The 
1996 MSE Symposium was going to 
be one to remember. 

Dave and I chose the topic, “De- 
fining Generation X;” because it was 
broad enough to encompass.a lot of 
different issues and ideas, but still 
maintained its focus on college stu- 
dents and young people in general. 
The topic allowed us to present the 
most diverse lineup of speakers in 
the history of the Symposium. There 
was Alison Stewart, Greg Louganis, 
Eric Liu, Tyra Banks, Tom Clancy, 
Robert F. Kennedy Jr., Dr. Judy 
Kuriansky, and Michael Bloomberg. 
All of these speakers had a unique 
perspective to share on issues of im- 
portance to our generation. They dis- 
cussed MTV, AIDS, politics, racism, 
international relations, the environ- 
ment, sex, and technology. Tom 
Clancy tried to cover them all alone. 

The most difficult part the plan- 
ning stage of the Symposium was try- 
ing to answer the question: Do we try 
to sign a speaker based on name rec- 
ognition or based on his/her ability 
to contribute to the intellectual part 
of our topic? We decided that we 


needed to try and find speakers who 


could do both. We knew that people 
would come out to see Tyra Banks 
and Greg Louganis, but what about 
an intellectual like former Presiden- 
tial speechwriter Eric Liu, who we 
knew would be the most perfect 
speaker for our topic? 
Unfortunately, we confirmed our 
‘suspicions. No matter what anyone 
says- large crowdsare not going to go 
to a lecture on a weeknight, unless 
it’s given by a recognizable name. 
Eric Liu did an absolutely fantastic 
job. His speech was interesting, in- 


spiring, and motivating. But only C- 


Span and about a hundred and thirty 
people were there to see it. Would I 
make the decision to sign Eric Liu 
_ again? Absolutely. I'll tell you right 
now, the audience really took some- 
_ thing out of his speech. I think he is 
going to be an important political 
playerinthenearfuture. 
__ The same can be said of Robert r. 
Kennedy Jr. I thought his lecture was 


fascinating. He talked about the en- ° 
vironment, but it wasn’t just any old — 


iar 


peech about the environment. He 


_ did an amazing job of emphasizing — 


- that the environment is what brings 
us all Americans is our com- 
aetalanstbet we live in. 






all Americans together. He said what | 
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He really made me consider how 
important the environment is in my 
life. He also discussed the environ- 
mental records of the Presidential 
candidates and some nationally rec- 
ognized Congressmen. My predic- 
tion is that Robert F. Kennedy Jr. will 
soon be a Senator from New York. I 
also think he will eventually bea seri- 
ous Presidential candidate. 
Onelesson that Dave and learned 
during the Symposium is that there is 
no way to control what a speaker is 
going to talk about, no matter how 
hard you try. We wanted Alison 
Stewart to speak a little more about 
President Clinton’s and Senator 
Dole’s views on specific issues. And 
we wanted Tom Clancy to talk more 
about terrorism and the recent inter- 
national events that he has written 
about. But once the speakers are on 
stage in front of the microphone, all 
we can dois smile and nod our heads. 
Unfortunately, thereis also no way 
to control the questions that come 
from the audience. For example, I 
remember thinking to myself- No, 
Tyra, don’t open up the gift that the 
lady just gave you. But before I knew 
it, the most unusual image of the Sym- 
posium was produced. Tyra Banks 
was standing at the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium holding 
handmade lingerie above her head. 
So what did I learn about Genera- 
tion X from the Symposium? Ilearned 
that the term itself is a “marketing 
label”, “media label”, and “concoc- 
tion created by sociologists looking 
for jobs”. But the reason we chose 


our topic was not to create a dictio- 


nary definition of Generation X. The 
goal was to explore some of the de- 
fining issues and events that have 
shaped our minds and the culture 
that we have grown in. We wanted 
the audience to form his/her own im- 
pressions and take what ever he/she 
wanted from the lectures. _ 
Now, let me tell you what I took 
away from the Symposium. I learned 


‘that like it or not, MTV has played an 


important part in getting Generation 


X voters to register to vote. I also 
learned that the argumentagainstthe _ 


legalization of marijuana (as pro- 
vided by our panel), was not as con- 
vincing as I thought it would be. 


ing a different perspective on racism _ nally, bestoflucktonextyear’schairs, | 
z that only fewpeapleline Tipanain 





could offer. It is obvious that our 


generation has a long way to go be- 

ore the question of racism will no 
longer be a question. Banks taught 
me that racism is embedded far 
deeper into our culture than I ever 
considered. 

Eric Liu and Tom Clancy gave me 
hope that with hard work, dedica- 
tion, and pursuit of a goal, our gen- 
eration can and will succeed. Liu 
pointed to the success of different 
programs like Teach America, Do 
Something! and Lead or Leave, which 
have madea difference in fighting for 
the rights of Generation Xers. He isa 
perfect example of a Generation X 
success story. 

Clancy focused his speech more 
on the safe political climate that his 
generation created for us, as a result 
of winning the Cold War. He said 
that every generation is the same, but 
I wonder how that can be true if we 
no longer have to concern ourselves 
with the Cold War. I think our gen- 
eration will see international relations 
as a completely different set of chal- 
lenges and struggles. 

Greg Louganis and Dr. Judy 
Kuriansky compelled me to examine 
my thoughts on sexuality, AIDS, and 
health. Louganis’ openness and sin- 
cerity put a face on the disease and 
made an impact upon me, that never 
would have felt if a doctor was doing 
the talking. Dr. Judy led me to the 
conclusion that Generation X men 
are more sensitive and Generation X 
women are more open about what 
they want than ever before, and 
American society is more conserva- 
tive about sex than it was in the past. 

Finally, Michael Bloomberg sug- 
gested ways for our generation to 
succeed in the business world. He 
emphasized people skills, determi- 
nation, and making yourself stand 
out. He also discussed new technol- 
ogy, including intranets and simpler 
phones, that will make our lives more 
simple and convenient in the future. 

In the end, I couldn’t be happier 
about the way the 1996 Symposium 
turned out. I feel that Dave and I 
stuck to our original goal of provid- 


_ ing a program that was both intellec- 


tual and entertaining. The work in- 


volved in putting together the | 


Symposium was incredibly demand- 
ing, but it was nothing compared to 
the memories that I will always hold 
on to. I want to offer a final thanks to 
all the people who helped make the 
Symposium a success, including all 


The Symposium also led me to of the people who attended our 
consider that racism is involved in — sige I hop Dh ie aa 
popular perceptions ofbeauty, espe- out of them. J also want to say than 

cially in the fashion industry and you to those who never lost faith in 

media. I was very interested in hear- us. You know who you are. And fi- 
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LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


East Asian Studies 
major is not just a 
paper tiger 


To the Editor: 


I was glad to see the News-Letters 
(October 18) devote a front-page ar- 
ticle to the East Asian Studies major, 
which recently began its second year. 
While the article offers an interesting 
treatment of the challenges faced by 
a new interdisciplinary program, 
some of the information it provides 
is incomplete. I believe the following 
corrections and additions will paint 
amoreaccurate, and less pessimistic, 
picture of the program’s status: 

—Thearticle notes the departures 
late last year of Dr. Bartlett (former 
director of the Language Teaching 
Center) and Dr. Yan (former Assis- 
tant Professor of Anthropology); it 
then suggests that the School hasbeen 
slow or reluctant to replace them. In 
fact, however, Dr. Bartletthas ga 

yp 


J 


ogy Department received authoriza- 


tion in August to search fora special- 
ist in Asian religion and systems of 
thought. 

—The article quotes a student as 
saying that the major has not yet re- 
ceived state approval; actually, the 
State of Maryland approved it last 
summer. 

—Another student is quoted as 
saying that the program “has no 
money” and “exists on paper only.” 
But a budget,has been set up for the 
program. The program’s governing 
committee, chaired by Dr. Rowe, has 
been authorized to appoint two visit- 
ing faculty members this year and 
invited to request more authoriza- 
tions if needed. The program is sup- 
ported-and funded-in numerous 
other ways as well, both by the School 
of Arts and Sciences and by indi- 
vidual departments here and at the 
School for Advanced International 
Studies. We have expanded East 
Asian course offerings in Political 
Science, Film Studies, and History of 
Art, and we have developed cross- . 
registration agreements, with other | 
colleges and universities offering East 


Baltimore area. Four years ago, we 
offered very few courses in Asian lan- 
guages; we now offer complete se- 
quences of Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guage courses. Last year, Chinese was 
taught by two full-time and three 
part-time instructor; this year, that 
ratio has shifted, to. three full-time 
and two part-time instructors. Mean 
while, the School has raised new funds 
to enable students to take summer 
internships in East Asian countries. 
Weare also finding ways to offer fi- 
nancial aid to students who wish to 
spend a year or a semester studying 
abroad. 

- Once again, my colleagues and I 


welcome the attention you are pay- © 


ing to this young program and hope 
you will continue to watch it as it 
grows and develops in the coming 
years. 


Sincerely, 
Steven Knapp — 


Provost ty 
Dean of Arts and Science 


Student Council: 
Get involvedinthe — 
fight against bigotry 
_ Members of the Student Council: 
Iam writing to you because I can- 


not make it in person tonight to de- 
liver this proposal for action. At the 


meeting on the evening of 10/23, the _ 


question was asked to the members 


of DSAGA “what can we do to sup- 
port DSAGA 2?” I gave a general rec- 


ommendation that each and every 


one of you speak out against 
homophobia, bigotry and hatred 
whenever and whatever you find it, I 
would like to now propose a specific 
action. 

There is a simple answer to your 
question. The difficult part is in 
implementing the answer. The an- 
swer is you must get involved, and be 
proactively involved, if you wish to 
prevent sucha tragedy from happen- 
ing again. The Student Council, as an 
organized body, and as individuals. 
needs to stand up and say that “we, 
Charles and Damien and Ed and the 
rest of the Student Council, denounce 
the acts of hatred and violence ex- 
pressed toward DSAGA in the de- 
facement of their chalkings. We, 
Charles Damien, etc, find it person- 
ally offensive, and we feel that it is a 
threat to our community. our safety, 
and our academic environment”. 
This statement needs to be made not 
in the safety and anonymity of the 


»Shriyer, hoard room,-but.in the full., 
_viewofthestudentbody. There must 


he faces to be put with those words, 
not a signature on a piece of paper. 
By refusing to act, by refusing to put 
yourself in the face of the risk faced 
every day by themembers of DSAGA, 
you are giving the power of the ma- 
jority to forces of hatred and evil, 
forces that are represented by a very 
small minority of students. By stand- 
ing up, and standing up proactively, 
it sendsa very strong message to both 
the oppressors and the oppressed: 
that there is no room on this campus 
for intolerance. 

The Student Council needs to take 
proactive steps to communicate the 
feelings expressed on October 23 in 
the Board room to DSAGA and to 
the rest ofcampus. I will suggest what 
that proactive step or steps can be, 
but ultimately, the burden of acting 
with the moral rectitude expressed 
that evening must lie with the mem- 
bers themselves, If you all are sincere 
in your desire to “do something spe- 
cific”, then co-sponsor a DSAGA 
event, and attend it. Organize the di- 
versity committee that was discussed, 
and put its recommendations into 


: : ‘action, Organize and attend an anti- 
Asian Studies coursesthroughoutthe | g 


violence rally, and specifically invite 


~ DSAGA and all minority groups to 


attend and present material. These 
are some minimal things you can do 
to start making change on campus, 
‘butit requires risk, commitment, and 
follow-through I hope that you all 
have the strength energy and will to 
follow low through o)n what has be- 
gun. I will he glad to bea resource for 
anyone who has any questions or 
wants advice on what to do. I look 
forward to our continued dialog, 


Sincerely, 


- Scott Thomas Davis 
' Class of 93 


University supports 


Charles Village's 


master plan 


To the editor: . 
Iwas astonished to read your edi- 








torial, “JHU at loss when not aiding 


benefits district” (Oct. 25). The ab- 


sence of fact, and the selective use of 


such facts as you include, are breath- 
taking. 

Fact: You are incorrect in assert- 
ing that no official represented Johns 
Hopkins at any of last week’s meet- 
ings on the Charles Village Benefits 
District master plan. Susan Boswell, 
dean of students, attended Friday 
morning’s meeting. 

Fact: The executive director of the 
district says the university has been 
involved in the writing of the master 
plan. She also tells me Hopkins has 
been “absolutely very supportive” of 
the district’s efforts as a whole. 

Fact: Johns Hopkins is not, as you 
assert, “at the center of the benefits 
district” (It lies almost wholly out- 
side the district’s borders). The uni- 
versity, nevertheless, has from the 
first been an important partner ofthe 
district. The university has made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
cash, security services and other in- 
kind contributions to the district. 

Fact: Larry Benedict, dear of 
Homewood student affairs, and Ron 
Mullen, director of security, sit o1 
benefit district committees. They are 
considered important supporters of 
the district’s work. 

Fact: The university initiated and, 
with Union Memorial Hospital, paid 
forarecent extensive study of Charles 
Village and the rest of the Greater 
Homewood area. The study was 
headed by Professor Patricia 
Fernandez-Kelly. The university was 
instrumental in obtaining a substan- 
tial foundation grant for follow-up 
work on the study. And university 
staff members, working on univer- 
sity time, are very deeply involved 
with the community-based task 
forces that are implementing the 
study’s recommendations. 

Fact: The university has been very 
closely involved with the effort to 
create a planned unit development 
along St. Paul Street. 

Fact: The university has moved its 
city and community relations office 
to the Safe and Smart Center on 
Greenmount Avenue. The head of 
that office has takena leadership role 
in the organization and promotion 
of Greenmount Avenue businesses. 
This is, as your editorial suggests, 
another corridor of greatimportance 
tothe university and its students, fac- 
ulty, and staff. 

Incidentally, it is also true that the 
university has very strong interests 
in the communities around the East 
Baltimore and Peabody campuses 
and is working hard in those neigh- 
borhoods as well. 

Finally, your comments about 
published directions to the 
Homewood campus excluding 
Howard Street seem, to me, silly, ir- 
relevant and pointless. There may 
be, however, some who give them 
credence, 

Let me point out, therefore, that 
the directions published on 
JHUniverse do bring visitors to cam- 
pus along Howard Street. These are 
the same directions my office uses 
elsewhere and which I use for visiting 


journalists and others from out of — 
town. by é 


Dennis O’Shea 
Director of Communications 
| The Johns Hopkins University — 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Robert Dole’s epitaph 


e served as a distin 

guished member of 

the United States Con 

gress for over 32 years, 

acting, at various 
times, as Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman, Senate Minority 
Whip, and the only Republican Sen- 
ate Majority Leader since 1948, 

Hehelped shepherdlandmarkleg- 
islation through Congress, such as 
the Americans With Disabilities Act, 
deficit-sensitive budgets throughout 
the supply-side influenced 1980’s, 
and the creation of the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. national holiday. He was 
seriously injured while fighting Ger- 
man Nazis during the liberation of 
Italy, and his rehabilitation is a pe- 
rennial American success story. 

A masterly tactician, whose famil- 
iarity with the arcane Senate rules 
was unmatched, drew high 'praise 
from both sides of the aisle for his 
fairness and ability to understand a 
problem form every perspective, Per- 
haps the highest complefment that 
can be paid to any legislator comes 
from Sen, Diane Feinstein (D-CA), 
“No matter how contentious the is- 
sue, you always knew where you 
stood with Bob Dole. You could take 
his word to the bank.” 

Senator Dole, historic statesman, 
able leader. 

Robert Dole, fair and even- 
handed with supporte’s and enemies 
alike. 

Robert Dole, caught in the tidal- 
wave of his own stupidity and mis- 
management, concluding his career 
In epic proportions, 

The Republican campaign, under 
the misguided leadership of an elder 
politician unable to delegate respon- 
sibility, lost in the battle of the titans; 
unfortunately that battle was waged 
between th¢conflicting personalities 
of Bob Béle and Jack Kemp, whoare, 
argfably, the two most opposite 
members of the Republican Party. 


CRAIGZAPETIS 
Generation X 


Jack Kemp’s focus is on supply-side 
economics and soothing disenfran- 
chised minorities, whereas Bob 
Dole’s was on common-sense bud- 
get proposals and “bringing us back” 
to America’s earlier days, One can 
only assume he was speaking of the 
prosperity of the 1950’s and 1960’s, 
which, incidentally, had not achieved 
the emancipation of African-Ameri- 
cans from racist Jim Crow laws and 
actively discriminated against 
women, Perhaps former Senator 
Dole never heard of the “glass ceil- 
ing”, 

Ideological differences aside, Bob 
Dole’s third, and final, run for the 
presidency has left the Republican 
Party cleaved cleanly in two. His 
presidency was supposed to be the 
one that brought together both the 
powerful right-wing (ex. Newt 
Gingrch and his Christian Coalition 
minions) and the newly enlarged 
“moderate wing”, which supposedly 
provided the edge needed to gain 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1994, Bob Dole, straddling 
the middle of the two, could mend 
fences and fuse the bonds of differ- 
ent, and sometimes opposed, wings 
which could then start a modern day 
voting coalition bent on rivaling 
FDR’s New Deal. 

However, with Dole’s political 
death, in a rather loud and messy 
fashion, the GOP is running candi- 
dates who are running against the 
GOP. Moderates are distancing 
themselves from Gingrich and 
Gingrich is distancing himself from 
the moderates. How will more main- 
stream Republicans vote ifthey know 
that two years later they will be the 
target of an organized labor witch- 
hunt for voting with their Speaker? 


Can the Republican Congress ever 
achieve its previous partisan success 
in today’s more moderate mood? 

President Clinton did benefit from 
Bob Dole’s complete lack of ability to 
run an organized national campaign. 
However, in the fashion that it was 
dismantled and twisted beyond all 
repair (including millions in nega- 
tive advertising) Bob Dole has per- 
manently ruined his reputation and 
obliterated any chance for his return 
as an elder statesman. Remember: 
Americans can forgive ethical viola- 
tions (Nixon’s Watergate and 
Clinton’s Whitewater) but they can 
not forgive stupidity. It’s that easy. 

The election, just days away at the 
time of this publication, is probably 
the one Generation Xers willremem- 
ber the best. As we get older, politics 
turnsinto something more common- 
place and tiresome; it becomes a re- 
flection of the accumulated greed, 
arrogance, and self-importance in 
our society. 

How could a man such as Bob 
Dole run? How could a man who 
takes media attacks personally and 
insists on micro-managing a cam- 
paign (which are good qualities for a 
legislator or accountant) be put on 
the Big Stage, where abuse and hyper- 
attention run rampant? 

Howwill we remember Bob Dole? 
For itis us who will carry these memo- 
ries and experiences into our private 
and political lives after November 
5th. Bob Dole maybe history, but his 
legacy has yet to be determined. Our 
collective, Generation X, gets to de- 
cide how to judge this man, this man 
who served in public office his whole 
life and collapsed like a brilliant su- 
pernova before our unshielded eyes. 
These memories will determine the 
next battle in American politics. A 
gracious forum, or a fast-paced cul- 
ture of slick ads and slicker politi- 
cians? 

You be the judge. 





What does a Palestinian 
state mean for America? 


eave it to the French. Ifone 
were tocounton oneworld 
leader to avoid quibbling 
over minutiae, its no sur 
prise that it would be a 
savvy Parisian like Jacques Chirac. 
For better or worse, he sidestepped 
the smoke & mirrors bit and gave a 
solution to the middle east crisis ina 
succinct marching order, “Give the 
Palestinians their own state.” Ina 
visit that can only be classified as 
unbecoming a head of state, Presi- 
dent Chirac gallivanted through Is- 
rael championing the Palestinian 
cause; at the same time he treated 
with contempt the Israeli soldiers 
commissioned to protect him from 
those whom he supports —er- 1 mean 
those who would kill him. Irrespec- 
tive of Chiracs action, the more ger- 
mane task at hand is to analyze the 
implications of his statement: Give 
the Palestinians their own state. 
What is a Palestinian? I honestly 
‘ dontknow. The Palestinian “nation” 


is a group of people whose claim of 


nationhood appeared after the state 
from which they derive their name 
disappeared. In order to bea nation 
a people must satisfy three criteria: 
They must havea common language, 
common culture and common land 
of origin. (This was the formula with 
which the U.N. tested the Jewish claim 
to nation hood in the 1947 debates.) 
The Palestinians certainly have a 
common culture and common lan- 
guage but what aboutacommon land 
of origin? Perhaps they do, but if 
anything that land is Jordan. Iffin fact 
this land of origin were Israel, then 
Israeli settlers would be Palestinians. 
- However, one wouldbehard pressed 
to find Israelis who identify as Pales- 
tinians. Again, traversing tlie smoke 
and mirrors, Palestinians,are part of 






3} attempted to retreat 
ose countries. Their 


EDWARDWIPPER 
Second Thoughts 


ers would not, a home. 

Conclusion: A Palestinian is an 
artificial word used to describe an 
Arab of Jordanian or Egyptian de- 
scent, who due to circu,stance has 
been forced by Arabs to live in Israel. 
A Palestinian is a political pawn of 
the Arab world. Exemplifying this 
point is the famous incident where 
Israel constructed beautiful condo- 
miniums in the West Bank so fami- 
lies of twenty no longer have tolive in 
shacks with sewers running through 
their street. The response of the Arab 
world was to lead a U.N. condemna- 
tion of Israel for “ruining family life 
in the West Bank.” Israel was later 
condemned by Amnesty Interna- 


tional for Palestinian living condi- , 


tions. Damned if you do, damned if 
you dont, In any case, the Palestin- 
ians are being usedasan Arab weapon 
for the ultimate destruction of Israel. 

What does a Palestinian state 
mean for Israel? The question that 
necessarily prefaces this one is, What 
do we mean by Palestinian state? 
According to the P.L.O. charter, the 
organization striving for Palestinian 
statehood, it means the destruction 
of Israel, andan Arab state inits stead 
with Jerusalem as its capital. Despite 
the 1993 agreement (the same one 
that Arafat and the world treat as 
gospel) and attempts to amend the 
P.L.O. charter, the clause calling for 
Israels dissolution remains. Pales- 
tinians are committed to fighting a 
holy warto do so. These are the same 
Palestinians who paraded in the 


- streets as Iraqi scud missiles arbi- 


trarily endangered the lives of Israeli 
civilians, some with the threat of 
Chemical warheads. 

Another Arab state will become 
what Syria and Lebanon represent to 
Israel. It will be ahome for terrorists; 
an entity that legally has its missiles 
permanently pointed at a country 
8.000 square miles in area, It will be 
ahome for Hamasas Syria and Leba- 


_nonare the sanctuary for Hezbollah, 


who make sport of showering vil- 
lages with missile attacks and leading 
suicide massacres for sheer sport. 

_ Just to clarify, so far Israel is ex- 
pected to allow the formation of a 
Palestinian state to add to the 


2,500,000 additional square miles of 


territory inhabited by peoples com- 
mitted to its destruction and essen- 


as 


tially revert to being 10 miles in width, 
again. It must surrender the Golan 
Heights, where Syria played Plinko 
on the heads of Israeli citizens jetti- 
soning shells and missiles into Israeli 
villages. (Anote to Mexico: appeal to 
those in America who favor surren- 
dering the Golan. Perhaps they can 
be persuaded to start a campaign to 
return Texas. After all what rights do 
states have to annex land?) It'should 
further shrink its buffef with 
Hezbollah by withdrawing from the 
security zone in Lebanon. Will the 
demands end there? Do you trust 
powerful dictators to be content with 
a hand when they could easily de- 
vour the whole arm? I appeal to your 
common sense, dont be naive. 

Finally, what does a Palestinian 
state mean for America? Israel is the 
sole democracy in the middle east. 
The reason that Arabs fight so hard 
to push Israel towards into ocean is 
because, as theyve reiterated, “Israel 
is an outpost of western values in 
their midst.” Every country in the 
Middle East has been either belliger- 
ent towards the U.S. or sidéd with its 
belligerents. Israel, on the otherhand, 
saved the West from the threat of an 
Iraqi nuclear warhead and continues 
to march in lockstep with American 
interests. The creation of a Palestin- 
ian state is the creation of another 
U.S. enemy., an enemy famous for 
harboring suicide terrorists and ex- 
ulting the same scud missiles that hit 
U.S, bunkers in Saudi Arabia.. God 
help us should they attain nuclear 
capability. 

“Cant we trust the great Arafat, 
lover of all peace, creator of har- 
mony,” ask the trusting conciliatory 
type. By conventional standards, 
Arafat meets the definition of a liar. 
He says to the Knesset that he is con- 
fident of a peace with Israel. A day 
later he tells the Palestinian congress 
of the impending Jihad vital to the 
preservation of the cause. While we 
in America may grow accustomed to 
disingenuousness from our Presi- 
dent, we still, I dare say, still know a 
lie when we hear one. 

_ Yitzchak Rabin. was right, “You 
dont make peace with your friends 
but the bitterest of enemies.” 


‘Websters dictionary defines peace as 


freedom from war; harmony. What 
Binyamin Netanyahu seems to un- 
derstand so well is the end of a peace. 
Peaces endissavinglives. The P.L.O.s 
end is to destroy Israel. In the end, 
there will certainly be an absence of 
war. You tell me, which is the beter 
alternative, for Israel and America? 
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Major league baseball carries no honor 


hat has happened 
to our national 
pastime? Why 
have the only din 
ner table talks 
about baseball turned to the corrup- 
tion of players, the lack of modern 
day heroes and the ways in which the 
game can be improved? I can’t be- 
lieve that the real problem with base- 
ball is not in its players, their salary, 
or the flaws in the game. In the sev- 
enties and eighties, less than twenty 
years ago, baseball played on a ped- 
estal higher than most presidential 
debates. It was more than the na- 
tional pastime, it was America’s 
game. So where did baseball go 
wrong? Baseball did not gowrong. It 
has fallen victim to the “clicker” gen- 
eration. OLY 
I was enlightened this past sum- 
mer as to one of the reasons behind 
the television show, “Seinfeld’s” great 
success. Seinfeld was developed to 
hold, not the watcher’s mind, but his 
remote control. Americahas become 
so accustomed to “clicking” its re- 
mote controls, changing from show 
to show, station to station that this 
behavior captures the thinking pat- 
terns of the nation. We have started 
to live our lives, clicking, even if the 
T.V. is not turned on. Our attention 
span is always wanting something 
else. Seinfeld gives it to us. He never 
holds one plot for more than three 
minutes; he changes from Elaine to 
George to Kraemer and back to him- 
self. With each character comes an- 
other story, another skit, another 
scene, another mind interest. In es- 
sence, he has changed the channel 
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for us. 

Now, let us examine the sporting 
world and its relationship with the 
clicker. Basketball is a fast paced 
game; ithasjumping, slamming, run- 
ning back and forth, and non-stop 
scoring by both teams. Hockey can 
bring a low scoring game, but it also 
is very fast paced, and the puck is 
never in the same place twice. Foot- 
ball can be slow at times, but there is 
always a play; the teams are always 
movingand colliding with each other. 
Then, after a scoregor a turnover, an 
two different teams come onto the 
field. Each of these sports lends itself 
quite conveniently to the remote. It 
also goes without saying that in all 
three games, a clock is always tick- 
ing. 
Baseball has no constant motion, 
very rarely does the score pass eight, 
and one out can take more than fif- 
teen minutes. It is a slow moving, 
low scoring, one field, same offense 
players as there are defensive play- 
ers, and there is not even a hint of 
time on the scoreboard. Not to men- 
tion that there is not screaming coach 
pacing up and down the sideline 
bothering referees, calling plays, and 
throwinghis clipboard tothe ground. 
Everything in baseball is discreet from 
the manager to the three and two 
curveball. 

What baseball has become is the 
victim of a less patient generation. 


The remote control, by giving us the 
power to change our mindset at any 
time with very little energy expanse, 
has replaced our attention spans with 
a constant desire for something else. 
(Please don’t confuse somthing else 
with something more). Many sports 
require a quick mind, but very fewin 
America require an attent mind. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
gamenortheinstitution, nor the play- 
ers of baseball. Anyone who cries 
about the lack of role models in base- 
ball has changed the channel before 
the very man he yearns for came up 
to bat. Any man who claims that 
baseball players are too corrupt, has 
no basis for such a lie, for there is no 
more corruption in baseball than 
there is in basketball, football and 
hockey. And most insulting to base- 
ball is the plain assanine comment 
that there is something wrong with 
the game and its rules. How can 
anyone so ignorant believe that base- 
ball, the game, is flawed, when it is 
our oldest and most beloved sport in 
America? Chances are that this man 
is the very same person who changed 
the channel when the Braves had two 
men on in the ninth, with two outs 
against them, and were trailing by a 
run in game six of the World Series 
this year. 

I cannot predict what will become 
of the great old game of baseball. I 
can only pray that whatever happens, 
it will not give up some of its most 
time honored traditions only to lose 
its very soul, and capture the atten- 
tion of an ill-attent nation. This 
would not be the character of 
America’s national pastime. 


The significance of elections 1996 


his election, at least in its 

final stages, is a rather 

unexciting affair. 

PresidentClinton — has 

maintained a double digit 
lead since May, at times leading Bob 
Dole by as much as twenty-two 
points. This reality should by no 
means discourage you from voting. 
If you’re a Dole supporter its your 
responsibility to vote your confi- 
dence. Ifyou’rea Clinton supporter, 
don’t think your vote isn’t needed, 
sure fire winners lose all the time, 
although in this case that seems un- 
likely. 

Undoubtedly, political analysts 
and pundits began to talk long ago 
about the significance of the 1996 
Presidential contest. Some argue this 
race isa warm-up between Jack Kemp 
and Al Gore, who for the moment 


seem at the fore of their respective 


parties. This kind of speculation 
should be cautioned against. Four 
years is a political lifetime. Others 
have argued this is about two genera- 
tions, facing each other for the last 
time. Bob Dole is the last candidate 
the World War II generation will of- 
fer and that fact alone has signifi- 
cance. History, however, points to a 
somewhat different conclusion. That 
conclusion, in a sentence, is that Bill 
Clinton is re-elected and will re-as- 
sert the Democratic Party as a equal 
combatant with the Republican party 
at the national level. 


The recent death of former Mary- _ 


land Governor and Nixon Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew has brought to the 
surface some of the roots of modern 
Republican politics at the nation 

level. From the many obituaries that 


impact of this election, 
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appeared, several themes were ever 
present. Agnew was famous for the 
kind ofhard-ball politics that defined 
Republican Presidential tactics since 
the early 1970’s. Agnew was the first 
to effectively use liberal as a pejora- 
tive. Agnew was arguably the first to 
go after the media with the virulence 
that have marked modern Republi- 
can campaigns. Agnew was above all, 
a practitioner of wedge politics. A 
loose definition of wedge politics 
would identify the practice as using 
individual issues like abortion or a 
balanced budget, single issues that 
are arguably more philosophical or 
emotional than substantive. This 
technique worked for Nixon and 
Agnew and especially for Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. It is not 
working for Bob Dole. 

When Bob Dole calls Bill Clinton 
a liberal its just not convincing, Its 
tough to make the argument that the 
President who signed the welfare re- 


ee 


The re-assertion of the 


Democratic Party, as a 


contender, is perhaps 
the single greatest 
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form bill and the legislation banning 
gay marriages is a McGovern liberal. 
Beyond that, in races involving those 
who endorse truly liberal politics, 
voters don’t seem to care that they’re 
a liberal as much as about their indi- 
vidual policies, The re-assertion of 
the Democratic Party, as a national 
contender, is perhaps the single great- 
est impact of this election. If Bill 
Clinton wins he will be the first in- 
cumbent Democrat since Franklin 
Roosevelt to do so. The Republican 
Party has controlled the Presidency 
since 1968 for all but eight years, 
That’s significance. 

Bill Clifton’s moderate policies 
have made the Democratic party at 
the national level seem viable again 
to mainstream America, No longer 
can issues like gay rights and welfare 
be used as negatives to attack the 
Democratic nominee for President. 
It should be mentioned that the mo- 
rality of using such issues as attacks is 
a separate issue that is yours to de- 
cide. Bill Clinton, quite to the con- 
trary, is often criticized for not being 
liberal enough. It is his lack of liberal 
policies, his centrism, arguably that 
has made the Democratic Party a vi- 
able choice again for millions of 
middle class, middle of the road 
Americans. Perhaps in this election 


the fact that he’s nota liberal is, from | 


a purely political standpoint, exactly 
what the Democratic Party needs, 
The ramifications of this on Con- 


_ Bressional races and the Presidential 
_ contest in 2000 may be where the 


significance of this election lies, not 


_ inthe candidates themselves or even 


the 


ir running mates’ future 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 






Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 

- and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
tions. All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins 
affiliation, Classified advertising forms will be available in various 
locations throughout the campus, Free classifieds will continue to run 
each week as space allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words. 
Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our discretion, 


For all other advertisers, classifieds are charged at 50 cents per word. 
The News-Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertis- 
ing, Display Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per columninch, A Display ~ 
Classified consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any 
classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Campus Box #1230 
3400 N, Charles Street 

_ Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 


Looking for someone to teach me 
cello, I’m a beginner looking for 1/2 
hour lesson a week, Call 235-6024, 





Herp WantTeD: Men/Women earn 
$480 weekly assembling circuit 
boards/electronic components at 
home, Experience unnecessary, will 
train. Immediate openings yourlocal 
area. Call 1-520-680-7891, ext. C200. 


Work FOR THE News-Letter! 
Advertising and business staff needed 
to sell ads for the school newspaper. 
Circulation manager position still 
open! Call 516-6000 and leave a 
message. 


Hopkins Needs 
HIV negative volunteers 


The Center for Immunization 
Research at Johns Hopkinsis looking 
for volunteers who do not have HIV 
infection to participate in a 
preventative ‘vaccine | study. 
Participants miist be 18-50 and may 
have higher risks of exposure to HIV 
as well as as lowrisk. The vaccines do 
not use live or inactivated HIV 
products, so there is no risk of 
becoming HIV infected from the 
vaccines. For information call (410) 
955-7283, (410) 955-SAVE. 


$1750/week possible mailing our 
circulars. For info call 301-369-2047. 


Earn MONEY and FREE SPRING 
BREAK TRIPS!! CALL 1-800-327- 
6013 or http://www.icpt.com. 


Wanted: Loving and patient student 
for occasional baby-sitting. Some 
baby-sitting experience is preferred. 
Ifinterested contact Amy at 889-5373 
oremail atames@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Sprinc Break ‘97: Earn Cash! Highest 
Commissions. Travel free on... only 
13 sales!!! Jamaica, Cancun, 


Bahamas, Florida, Padre. Free info 
packet! Call Sunsplash 1-800-426- 
7710. <www.sunsplash.com> 





will be held in the 


at 7:00 PM 





Room CHANGE 


- Student Council 
Meeting 


for 


November 6th and November 13th 


AMR | Multipurpose Room 


| ‘ _ Come One, Come All 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News,Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www, jhu.edu/~newslett 


LARGEST STUDENT 
TRAVEL PLANNER on East 
Coast looking for Campus Rep to 
promote Kodak SPRING BREAK 
trips. “Guaranteed” lowest package 
prices and best incentives, You 
handle the sales,..we handle the 
bookkeeping. Cancun, Nassau, 
Jamaica, S. Padre, Orlando & Key 
West. EARN BIG $$$ AND/OR 
FREE TRIP(S)...GREAT FOR 
RESUME!!! CALL 1-800-222-4432 
eeoeeceeveeeeeececs 


SPRING BREAK ‘97; SELL TRIPS, 
EARN CASH & GO FREE, STS is 
hiring CAMPUS REPS/GROUP 
ORGANIZERS to promote trips to 
Cancun, Jamaica, and Florida. Call 
800-648-4849 for information on 
joining America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. 


$1000’s Possip_ze READING Books. Part 
Time. At Home. Toll Free 1-800-898- 
9778 Ext R-7836 for Listings. 


Brokerage Internship: Prepare 
yourself fora Wall Street career. Earn 


 Broker’s License (Series 7), Pt/Flex 


Hrs. Call Adam Michaels, 410-467- 
8655 


Tutorial Services seeking educational 
consultants interested in tutoring 
students of various levels. Own 
transportation recommended. 
Flexible. Compensation $10-$16 per 
hour. Call 703-276-6770 or e-mail 
network@nicom.com. 


$1000’s PossiBLe Typinc. Part Time. 
At Home. Toll Free 1-800-898-9778 
Ext T-7836 for Listings. 


***FREE TRIPS & CASH*** - 
Find out how hundreds of student 
representatives are already earning 
FREE TRIPS and LOTS OF CASH with 
America’s #1 Spring Break 
company! Sell only 15 trips and 


travel free! Cancun, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan, Jamaica or Florida! 
CAMPUS MANAGER POSITIONS ALSO 
AVAILABLE. Call Now! TAKE A 
BREAK STUDENT TRAVEL 
(800) 95-BREAK! 
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CRUISE JOBS 


Students Needed! 

Barn up to $2,000+ per month working 
for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour 
Companies. World Travel (Hawali, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, ete.), Seasonal 
and Full-Time employment available. No 
experience necessary, For more 
information call; é 
Cruise Employment Services 


(206)971-3550 





Merchandise Market 
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Chocolate brown, soft brushed 
leather jacket worn once, has inside 
zipper pocket and two slanted outside 
pockets, Purchased from White 
Marsh Mallat Structure, Asking $250 
or best offer, Call Lauren, Mon-Fri, 9 
a.m.-5 p,m, at 516-7978, Size M, 
men’s, 


Folding ping-pong table with net, like 
new, $60. Pair of underbed storage 
drawers on wheels, $15, Call 323- 
6203, 


Washer/Dryer—Westinghouse 
Spacemates, stackable w/d units, 
excellent condition, $400 for both. 
461-7366 


Cat free to good home. Orange male 
tabby, 1.5 years. Loves outdoors, 
Nancy Norris, 516-7191. 


Simon Patrick cutaway acoustic/ 
electric guitar. Solid spruce top, 
flamed maple back and sides, L.R. 
Baggs electronics package with 
soundhole mounted tone and volume 
controls, The guitar is basically new 
and lists at slightly over $1000.00. 
First $500.00 takesit. Leavea message 
with Bullwinkle at 889-6485. 


FOR SALE: Rocking chair, from Pier 
1 Imports, wicker with natural- 
colored cushions. Great condition. 
$50 obo. Call 235-2395; leave 
message. 


386SX 20MHz, $220 w/o monitor. 
14”0.28mm resolution monitor avail 


for extra, Windows 3.11, MS Word 


2.0, Turbo-C, Procomm Plus for 
Windows, other software already 
loaded. Extended keyboard and 
Dexxa mouse includedin price. Must 
sell! Call Prateek at 889-6383 or 
prateek@jhu.edu. 


Dirt bike 10 spd. $60. Woman’s 3 
speed $55, 10 speed $45. Microwave 
$50. Small filing cabinet $25. Gas 
mower $45. Gas BBQ $60. Big 
beanbag chair $20. Meditation/ 
posture chair $22. Desk lamp $9. 
Electric heater $5, $25. 377-0038 


Guitar equipment-Marshall 
amplifiers, Tube-$375, Mosfet-$250, 
ADA preamp, effects, racks, 366- 
5748 


BIRKENSTOCKS For Sale: one pair 
black leather, size 40, style Boston 
(like a clog). Lightly worn 4 times Per 
doctor’s recommendation, I can no 
longer wear due to back injury. 
Original price $104—asking $80 
negotiable. Call 243-1086. 


Setofmatching couches, TV, TV cart, 
and kitchen cart. Contact Shreya at 
467-6209. 


For Sale: Gateway 2000—almostnew, 
Win95, Pentium-133, 16M RAM, 1.6 
GB HD, 6x CD-ROM, 17" Vivitron 
monitor, MPEG, 28.8 modem, 
soundcard, ACS-400 speakers/ 
subwoofer, MS OfficePro, Norton 
Antivirus Win95, and many more 
software. All for only $2800; HP-5L 
600x600 pi laser printer, $300. Tony, 
550-6330. 


10-speed girl’s bike: Santa Fe, Huffy- 
101.4-speed girl’s bike: “Escape”. 20- 
in boy’s bike. $30 each. Furniture: 3 
living room or studio chairs, $10 each. 
1 swivel desk chair, $10. 243-2703 ° 


Toshiba Laptop, 486, 75MHz, 8MB 
RAM, 500MB hard drive, built-in 
CD-ROM, color screen, carrying 
case, only $875 obo. Call 516-3033. 


Computers for sale: 486 DX2-66 w/o 
monitor (asking $715), 386 SX-25 w/ 
monitor (asking $349). Printer for 
sale: Cannon Bubblejet BJ-200 
(asking $109). For more info, call or 
e-mail Brian, 235-4468, 
woo_by@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


Mac Plus and Imagewriter II with 
software and manuals, $100/obo. 
pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu or 685- 
6886, 


For sale: Toaster oven, $10; queen- 
size bed, $100 obo; IBM PS/2 286 
with monitor, keyboard, manuals, 
great for parts—best offer. Call 366- 
8112. ’ Cowal 


Brand New Twin-size Bed with a 10 
yr warranty! $125, Call 467-5375, 


Fencing foil, mask, jacket, glove, bag. 
Excellent condition; Santelli, $150 
(410) 857-8783 


COMPUTER FOR SALE! Macintosh 
Performa 575 with CD-ROM drive. 
High-performance Motorola 
processor, built-in stereo speakers 
and microphone, built-in Sony 
Trinitron, 14-inch RGB color display, 
Global Village TelePort data/fax 
modem, pre-installed software, Only 
$700, Call 366-1354, 


PowerMac6100/66, 500MB Hard 
Drive, 40Meg RAM, DOS Card, 15" 
Color Monitor, 14.4 bps FAX/ 
Modem, NEC 4X CD-ROM, loaded 
w/ software incl internet access, 3 
word processors, stats, graphics, 
games, etc. $2100. Call Joe Vinetz at 
467-9485 or email; 
viper@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


Items for Sale: Dresser, $30; Ikea 
bookshelf, $15; coffee table, $10; 
office chair, $10; small bookshelf, $5, 
David, 243-4793, 


Cellular phone, all accessories incl: 
leather case, cigarette adapter, Ni- 
cadand Ni-metal hyd. batteries, $199 
obo. Desktop phone, can set own 
ringer, $345 obo, 242-8989, leave 
message. 


Wanted: new or used 16mm movie 
camera. Preferably electric motor w/ 
or w/o crystal sync. Also any 
accessories, Call 467-WAIT. Ask for 
Raul. 


Mac Color Classic, Stylewriter II 
inkjet printer, includes MS-Word. All 
for $350 obo. Call 662-9729. 


Bike for Sale: British-made “Falcon” 
10-spd road bike. $30, including U- 
lock. Richard, 516-4136 (0), 377- 
6103 (h). 


Fender 12-string acoustic guitar with 
case. Like new. $400 obo. Ron, 467- 
9275. 


1924 Chickering Full-Size Grand 
Piano. 5’4”. Great condition, 
professionally rebuilt. New strings, 
pinblock, keytops. Black lacquer 
finish. Includes matching 
upholstered bench. Looks and 
sounds great. Tuned and maintained 
professionally. Owned by moving 
Peabodystudentwho mustsell. $5400 
obo. Call Cathy at 243-1194. 


Sell one round-trip air-ticket from 
any continental US city to any 
European or South American city 
(United Airlines), or two round-trip 
tickets within continental US. Best 
offer. Tao, 243-1284 (after 8 p.m.), 
955-8721. 


Fast bike for sale! Trek 480, w/ or w/ 
o aerobars, cages for toes and water, 
new tires, recently tuned up, 4 yrs 
old. $200 obo. 602-3352 or 
jenfozzy@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Panasonic TV, $50. 889-0773 or e- 
mail kdavis@loyola.edu. 


‘MOVING SALE: A/C units, 


microscope, shortwave radio, 
mattress w/ boxspring, women’s 
clothes sz 12-14, women’s shoes sz 
10, power wheelchair, leather 
deskchair, file cabinets, mini fridge, 
videos and CDs. 539-0872 x351 


Sofa and Loveseat. Matching, neutral 
colors. $150/obo, Call 467-4770. 


Dorm-size fridge $60, Panasonic 
word processor/typewriter $20, sofa- 
bed free, window air conditioner $70 
obo. 602-3352 or 
jenfozzy@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 





Roommates Wanted 


Room for rent with own bath in 
premium custom-built townhouse in 
quiet neighborhood 2 minutes to 95 
off Belair Rd north of 695. $450/ 
month plus 1/2 utilities. Call 529- 
4720. Please leave message. 


Seeking mature person to share 
rowhouse. On quiet side street @ 
University Pkwy and Roland Ave. 
Gardens, porch, 1.5BA, front sunny 
room. $250/mo. No smoking/drugs. 
QUIET. 889-0186 


N/S, prof/grad F wanted to share in 
search for 2BR apt w/in walking 
distance to JHU. 550-6442 (w), 647- 
2929 (h). : 


N/S grad/prof to share TH with W/ 
D, CAC, hardwood floors, nice yard. 
10 min, drive from Homewood. $350/ 


mo + 1/2 util. 377-2106 


Wanted: Non-smoking M or F, grad 
or undergrad to share 2 BR apt. in the 
Northway (3700 N Charles St) witha 
quiet ugrad senior, About a minute 
walk from campus. Large living 
room. $350 + 1/2 util. 235-3683 


Roommate Wanted: M or F 
(preferred), grad/prof to share 2BR/ 
2BA apt in Henderson House, 
Convenient to JHMI-Homewood 
busline, private apt busline to JHMI. 
DW, W/D, 24h _ security, 
maintenance, Available ASAP, 
Reduced rent $300+1/2 elec only. 
Leave message, (410) 962-5703, 


Female roommate wanted to share 
beautiful, sunny 2BR apt in secure 
building nr JHU. Hardwood floors, 
w/d in bldg, avail now. Call Claudia 
at 516-6679 or 
claudia@gibbs.che jhu.edu 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


SUBLET, very large efficiency, $450/ 
moinc.allutilities (exceptelectricity), 
very clean and safe, Only 5 minutes 
walk to Homewood campus. Call 
366-9158 or 
svul @jhunix,hcf.jhu.edu 


32nd & Charles. Clean, quiet, safe & 
greatlocation! $275/mo +1/3 utilities, 
neg, Furnished or not. 366-7412 


StTuDYING ABROAD OR GRADUATING 
Earty? Responsible, n/s F looking 
for 1BR or effic, apt for sublet during 
spring semester, beginning Jan. 1. 
Call Stella at 889-9426, leave a 
message. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: 
Renovated 1BR apt, clean & newwith 
backyard. 3 blocks to campus. 3205 
Guilford Ave. $365 + electric. 560- 
2883 


Downtown Apartment: 1 or 2BR apts 
available in historic brownstone on 
Mt. Vernon Place across from 
Peabody Conservatory, on Hopkins 
bus route. Large, renovated full floor 
apts. 2BR - $650 inc heat, water; 1BR 
- $575 inc heat, water and garden 
access, Call 889-6814 eves. 


Large basement apt to rent in quiet 
Oakenshaw house. 3 blocks from 
Homewood, JHMI shuttle, across the 
street from UMH. Availimmediately, 
furnished. Private entrance, high 
security, laundry privileges, full bath, 
microwave, refrigerator. $390 w/ 
utilities included. 243-1194 


Apt for Rent: 3100 blk Guilford. 2BR, 
ww carpet, balcony, heat and water 
includedin rent. $475. Call 433-9241. 


Room near JHU/Union Memorial 
Hospital. $225 including utilities, 
(301) 236-9834 or (410) 617-2898 





Student Employment 





For current student job listings, 
check out the Student Joh Webpage 
at <http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, 
or call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services at 
516-5411. Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman Hall. Look 
for more opportunities and news in 
their advertisement, appearing 
monthly in the News-Letter. 





Services 





Art Lessons: JHU student schooled 
in all media, very reasonable rates. 
Call Emily, 516-3758. 


Roundtrip airfares with us $258-358, 
Europe $399-499, Call 337-9347 
MWE afternoons/wknds. 


FLUTE LESSONS: Grad student at 
Peabody; has taught at summer music 
festivals; beginner through advanced 
students; pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu 
or 685-6886. p 


PROFESSIONAL MAssAGE relieves 
tension, reduces stress. Soothes body, 
mind, and spirit! Charles Village 
appointments. Mim Caris, Certified 
Massage Practitioner. 235-9081 


FREE FINANCIAL AID 


$ Attention All Students! $ 
FREE Money is currently available for 
College Students Nationwide. Over $6 
Billion in aid is now available from 
private sector grants & scholarships. All 
students are eligible to receive some sort of 
aid regardless of grades, income, or 
parent’s income. Let us help you. For 
more information call: ie 

Student Financial Services 
















1-800-263-6495 ext.F53134_ | 
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On-Site Computer Consultation & 
Repair, 15 years of computer 
experience. Hardware and software 
repair and installation, tutoring, 
programming and webpage design. 
PCs, PC OS and software packages, 
Mac and Unix systems. Same day, 
weekend and 24-hr emergency 
services available. Call or fax PNSys 
at 683-2321, 


Lest getter ae 
General Notices 
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Soren 





Cooperative Playgroup for JHU 
Americanand International families. 
Children ages 1-4 come with parents 
or caregivers. M-F 9:30-11:30. Pick 
the day(s) most convenient for you, 
Corner Univ.Pkwy/St. Paul across 
from Homewood. English classes 
offered, For more info 366-4425, 


LAKoTA Sfoux INDIAN DANCE THEATER 
at Hopkins! Tuesday, November 12, 
1996 in Shriver Hall Auditorium, 8:00 
p.m, $5 w/ student ID, $8 gen. adm. 
(cash only), ‘Tickets available at the 
Office of Student Activities in 
Merryman Haill, Monday-Friday, 9 
p.m.-5 p.m, and at the door starting 
at 7 p.m, on Nowember 12, 1996, For: 
more informati@n call the Office of 
Student Activities at 516-8209, 


Scholarships, |Friendships, Free 

Software! , Visit http:// 

www.university.toplinks.com. i 
\ 


ATTENTION! jAll clubs and! 
organizations! TJo you need a 
fundraiser? Raise $ and reach your 
goalinaweek, Guaranteed, 971-9092, 
leave a message. | } 


—~ 
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Lost and Found ! 


The following is a list of uraclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found from October 24 to 
October 30. Contact the Security k 
Office at 516-4600 to claim \ 
property. The Security Office is 
located behind Shriver Hall. 





ern: iOetober Mimi se F" 
Umbrella 


Krieger 
October 25 
Watch J-H Lot 
Gloves JHMI Shuttle 
Umbrellas JHMI Shuttle 
ID card Athletic Center 
October 27 
Cassette tape Escort Van. 
October 28 
Bracelet McCoy 
Cash Wolman 
Driver’s license outside Shriver 
JHMI ID JHMI Shuttle. 
Class homework Shaffer 
October 29 
Sunglasses JHMI Shuttle, 
Shirt JHMI Shuttle 
Sweater unknown, 
Coat Gilman, 
Notebook Gilman 
October 30 
Eyeglasses Gilman, 
Purse Garland, 


J-card, credit cards 27th & Charles 


Personals 


ae eee ne eee 


On DeatH Row, NEED Mai 
YESTERDAY! SWM, 35, 1701b. Brown/ 
black hair, hazel eyes, 5’8”. Would’ 
love to receive mail from interesting 
people. Ask whatever your lil’ ole 
heart desires, I’ll always be 100% 
honest with you! I’m a happy go- 
unlucky, lonely dude. I love puppy’ 
dogs, kids, hard rock music & hip 
people. Please write to: Thomas Paul) 
West #68781, Arizona State Prison, 
P.O. Box 8600, Florence, AZ 85232 

, ; \ 


Professional, Hopkins Grad Student, 
fun, easy-going, adventurous, seeks 
S/W or A/F, 18-30,-who likes to have 
fun. I’m open to dating, friendship,’ 
or relationship Let’s gettoknoweach’ 
other, OK? Write: P.O. Box 1453; 
Beltsville, MD 20704-1453 
4 


Prince at Heart. Confident and 
smart DWM, $5, tall, fit, handsome 
dragon slayer \with limited time. 
When not slayi dragons | enjoy’ 
movies, outdoors, beach, dancing,’ 
surfing the Internet, family, and pool.’ 


ISO: smart, fit, fur, N/S, attractive’ 


Oriental or Hisparsic woman for’ 
friendship, dating atad champagne’ 
nights full of passion 

for LTRleading to possib 
P.O. Box 50071, Balti 
21211 


d romance’ 
marriage.’ 
ore, MD! 


Shs 


free classified © ; | 
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SPORTS 





X-Country a step behindthe UAA | Cushman hasbecomea fixture in goal 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins Cross Country finished 
eighth of nine teams in the Univer- 
sity Athletic Association Champion- 
ships. Facing several of the top teams 
in the country at Washington Col- 
lege in St. Louis, the Jays ran well but 
couldn’t challenge the talent and 
depth of the top UAA teams. 

The men’s finish was not far be- 
hind those of the University of Chi- 
cago and New York University. Hop- 
kins totaled 209 points, while 
UChicago had 206 and NYU 198. 
“Eighth place was a disappointment, 
but we were close to getting sixth. 
Overall we performed better than 
expected — only two or three of us 
out of ten didn’t run as well as they 
expected to,” said Bill Muccifori, who 
finished sixth among Hopkins run- 
ners and sixty-eighth overall. The Jays 
outran Case Western Reserve. Last 

’ year they lost to Case Western but 
defeated NYU. 

The women were satisfied with 
their performance, much improved 
over last year’s. Last October, Hop- 
kins entered only three women run- 

_ ners into the race, not enough to be 
considered in the team standings. 
This year, with seven competitors, 
they finished a distant eighth to 
UChicago but achieved their goal of 
beating NYU. 

The Jays have been disappointing 
the past few weeks. They were 
soundly beaten two weeks ago by 
Swarthmore at the Dickinson Invita- 
tional after finishing close behind 
them in a dual meet early in the sea- 
son. Also, the Jays failed to accom- 
plish their goal ofbeating NYU at the 





UAA meet. 

The top Hopkins finisher in the 
men’s race was again Eric Edmonds, 
who has been running well consis- 
tently since the early meets. He placed 
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“Eighth place was a 
disappointment, but 
we were close to 
getting sixth. Overall 
we performed better 
than expected — only 
two or three of us out 
of ten didn’t run as 
well as they expected 


» 


tO. 
—BILL MUCCIFORI 





twenty-fourth overall, running the 
eight kilometer race in 26:28.42. 
“Jesse Owens who?” said Edmonds, 
who added, “Sting like a butterfly, 
float like a. bee.” His result showed 
considerable improvement over last 
year, when he finished forty-seventh 
at this meet. 

Matt Wisnioskirana personalbest 
26:55.38 for the Jays, good for thirty- 
eighth. According to Bill Muccifori, 


who finished sixty eighth in 28:18.63, 
“Matt got out like a maniac... He ran 
like a madman.” Other top;finishers 
for the Jays were Paul DiCamillo 
(50th, 27:23), Jerrod Gasper (63rd, 
28:07), Jay Barry (66th, 28:16), and 
Alan Kramer (70th, 28:36), 

Joyce Hairston continued to im- 
prove her times with her best race of 
the season. She led the women by 
placing fifteenth overall. She blazed 
over the five kilometer course in 
19:21.83, her best time of the season 
and only half a second away from 
second team all-UAA honors. Cathy 
Kral finished forty-second overall in 
a time of 20:28. Jenn Glosser, who 
was seyentieth in 21:47, said, “The 
race was really fun. It was a great day 
for running and the course was pretty 
flat. Holly [coach Holly Hollis] was 












Womens Soccer 
goalie saved 87% 
of shots on goal 


is week’s Athlete of the 

Week is Kate Cushman, 

goalie for the women’s 

varsity soccer team. A 
freshman, Kate became a 

valued asset for the team as they 
marched their way to a conference 
championship. The final line of de- 
fense for a team against all attackers, 
Kate responded to the lonely respon- 


CHRISSULLIVAN 


terrific. She’s been an inspiration all 


»” 
season. 


Sue Kanuck (73rd, 22:11) and 
Katy Hsieh (75th, 22:58) expressed 
the team’s improvement over the sea- 
son and stressed the importance of 
Hollis to the program. Amanda 
Schroeder, one of the three returning 
runners from last year, said, “We’ve 
improved tremendously. Everyone 
ran really well.” Jessie Reese finished 


seventh among the Jays. 


Following the UAA Champion- 
ships is the Centennial Conference 
Championship Meet at Gettysburg 
College in Pennsylvania. This is by 
far the most important meet of the 


season. 


Hopkins faces tough competition 
from Ursinus, Swarthmore, and 
Dickinson for the number four spot 
in the conference. They expect to eas- 
ily defeat Muhlenberg and Western 


Maryland. 


Sixth-ranked Womens Volleyball 


suffers tough losses at Shippensburg 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


Last weekend, the 6th-ranked 
Blue Jay’s volleyball team traveled to 
Shippensburg for a Division II tour- 
nament. The Lady Jays came away 1- 
2 for their effort, but feel positive 
about their ability to rebound in this 
weekend’s Elizabethtown Classic. 

The Shippensburg games were not 
lost due to a lack of effort however. 
Despite losing in three straight by 
‘scores of 15-13, 15-9 and 15-5, Fresh- 
man Christine Horan felt the team 
played well in their opening match 
against Alderson Broadus. 

“We came out really excited and 
ready to play. After the first game, 
Alderson Broadus saw our holes and 
weaknesses and really took advan- 
tage and we weren't able to adjust. 
They made the necessary adjust- 
ments to beat us. We weren’t making 
them work to get the points after the 
first game.” 

Senior co-captain Gigi Koudinya 
gave Alderson credit. “They are a 
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Now, we are coming 
into the tournament 
[Elizabethtown] with 
a different attitude. It’s 
out chance to go to the 
NCAAS. 


—GIGI KOUDINYA 





good team. We played really well. 
» We picked up our intensity and were 
| able to stick with them. We just 
ms: couldn’t convert the big points when 
we were up. The same thing hap- 
pened to us against Shippensburg. 
|_ Against Shippensburg, the Jays 
also fellin three close games by scores 


of 15-8, 15-12 and 15-11. However, — 


Christine felt that the match was more 
~- competitive. “They weren’t as good 
as Alderson pence, but we got % 

ally prepared for the first game anc 
: oe we didn’t win we lost alittle bit 
We didn’t play as 
well asa team or make them work as _ 







_ 4wedidn’tchange offensively eno 

- tobeatthem. Theyjustplayed smarter, 

_ than us. a fa ; sdb es 
Thenext day rom Friday "a. 

enged themselves 


Anita Patibandla and the Jays participated ina Divsion II tournament 


last week at Shippensburg. | ~ 


15-9 and 16-14, but rebounded to 
win the final three games 16-14, 15- 
13 and 16-14. g 

Of the Shepherd match, Lara 
Blakey felt that “the team played re- 
ally well. We definitely had a grudge 
and came out fighting.” 

Christine echoed the revenge as- 
pect of the match. “They beat us in 4 
games at their school. We felt that 
shouldn’t have happened. It took us 


two games to wake up, butwe weren't 


going to let them beat us. It was defi- 
nitely a big accomplishment to dig 
out of the 2-0 hole and come out with 
a win.” 

The win improved the Blue Jays 
record to 20-9, and they are in prime 
position toearna playoffbid. Ranked 


6thintheregionanECACbiddoesn’t | 


seem in doubt; but only the top 4 in 
the region earnentrance tothe NCAA 
tournament. This weekend’s tour- 


nament will determine which tour- 
‘nament the Jays play in. The Jays | 


could face 2 teams ranked ahead of 
them in Salisbury St. and Franklin 
and Marshall, but they are not look- 
ing past their opening round match 
with Mary Washington. ins 
“We lost to Mary Washington ear- 


lier in the season, but that was an— 
. awful tournament for us,” said Gigi. 
“People were really run down then, 


t 
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‘ jis teed odo \Oc, 
but we were still able to keep it close. 
Now, we are coming into the tourna- 


‘ment [Elizabethtown] with a differ- 


ent attitude. It’s out chance to go to 
the NCAA’s. The Division II tourna- 
ment last weekend was great prepa- 
ration for this weekend. Assuming 
we continue to play up to our abili- 
ties, we should do extremely well.” 
This week’s tournament could see 
the volleyball team achieve a goal 
that Coach Mass set for the team 


early on: 20 wins and single digit 


losses. “For it to happen, we have to 
win the tournament. We set so many 
newrecords, its nice to keep it going. 
We are ready to play. The time off 
between last weekend letus relax and 
prepare mentally.” — 

During this past week, the team 
has focused on preparing themselves 
offensively for the tournament and 
on how to deal with tough blocking 


_ like they will face this weekend. The 
_ key to the tournament will be com- 


ing out rane said Lara Blakey. 
“We can beat these teams, We 


_ know what we have to do to beat 


them.” The Jays will just have to ex- 


-_ecute like they are capable of doing 
_in order to have a successful tourna- 
_mentand advance the volleyball pro- 
"gram to that next level: the NCAA 
- tournament. Be 





Athlete of the week 


sibility with authority. 

At times this season it seemed as 
though no one could figure out a way to 
slip a shot past Kate, She achieved a save 
percentage of .871, and her stellar season 
includedonlyoneconferenceloss. Infact, 
she was so tough on in-conference com- 
petition that only four goals were scored 
onherall year. Kate attributes a good part 
of this success to her teammates, who she 
feels “are really great.” She adds, “This 
team has played really well together all 
season long.” 

Cushman began tending goal ten 
years ago when she first picked up a 
soccer ball, so she has had quite a bit 
of practice minding the nets. She 
looks forward to a successful career 
here at Hopkins. When interviewed, 
Kate was confident that this season 
would not proveto bea fluke: “We’ve 
had a really good recruiting year.” 

“The freshmen have all played well 
and a lot of starters will return for 
next season, so this team is just going 
to get better,” she said.” 

It is the present however that is 
weighing heavily on the minds of the 
women’s soccer team as they await 
notification of their playoff future. 
As this issue goes to print, the team 





was still awaiting notification from 
the ECAC officials as to whether or 
not they wouldbeinvited to this years’ 
post-season tournament. Cushman 
feels the ladies have a great chance. 
“The season has gone so well, and we 
wound up champions of our confer- 
ence, so we re all keeping our fingers 
crossed right now, but we all feel 
pretty confident.” 

That confidence seems well 
founded for the Lady Jays. All season 


BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
long, the team has been overcoming 
the oddsandsurprisingall ofthe doubt- 
ers. When the team started the year 
with consecutive losses, many were 
ready to write them off. 

But the team managed to “Pull to- 
gether and improve when it counted,” 
Cushman said. A playoff berth would 
be a great way to cap off this outstand- 
ing season and a great way for Kate 
Cushman to end the first of many suc- 
cessful seasons at Hopkins. 





Minors are major entertainment | 
See the future NHL stars of tomorrow, pay too imuch for food today, = 


ALEXLIMKAKENG 
Its AL-right 


here are a few hints that 
might signal to you that 


ticket prices start at $8. 
The crowd in tiny Baltimore Arena is 
pathetically sparse; maybe a thou- 
sand people have come outand that’s 
a generous estimate. The names .of 
the players on the ice are unfamiliar, 
and not because they are foreign- 
sounding. The jumbotron reminds 
you that professional wrestling is 
coming next month. 

But other than that, there are few 
differences to the casual observer that 
you are attending a minor league 
hockey game and not a major league 
one. Thelevel of playis slightly slower 
but that is not to say it is technically 
any worse. The goaltending is solid, 
even if both goalies on this particular 
night were relatively untested. If the 
checking sounds a little quieter, it 


{| provides an occasional crowd-enliv- 


ening stand-’em-up, lift-’em-up-off- 
his-skates hit. You can expect to see 
as many fights as you would in the 
NHL. You still wish that the two-line 
pass rule didn’t exist. , 

One place where I certainly didn’t 
get any major-league breaks was the 
concession stand, I shelled out a big 


league $10 for a hot dog, popcorn 
and drink. Nor are you free from 
lines in the bathroom. Ifthere areless 
people in the stands, then you 
wouldn’t be able to tell from the 
amount ofbeer consumption. Minor 
league fans more than carry their 


_ weight in this area. My perception of 
you are not at a major ~ 
league hockey game. The 


this may have been due to the fact 
that there was a bachelor party at- 


‘tending the game (Thanks guys. 


Whew. For a second I was afraid I 
was going to get a stripper in a cake. 
Really you shouldn’t have.) But on 
the other hand, partially due to this 
everyoneis also very friendly. I got to 
hear one man’s choicest opinions of 
every player on the ice throughout 
the night. 

However, the best part about go- 
ing to a minor league game of course 
is precisely that sense of familiarity. 
The people all know each other, and 
you feel like you know them as soon 
as you walk in. The fans, though few, 
are all diehard. They are all knowl- 
edgeable about the game and know 
when to cheer and when to demanda 
call. A smaller crowd also means that 
youare guaranteed an encounter with 
the Baltimore Bandit mascot, who 
resembles a big furry raccoon wear- 
ing a mask and a long flat tail. And 
every time the Bandits score, you 
must make sure to join along in the 
Bandits’ fight song, printed in every 
game’s program. Included in this 
song is the unforgettable couplet: 

“Win you Baltimore Bandits, 


Winyou Bandits from Baltimore”. 

Efforts at promotion are the heart 
of minor league charm. Included in 
every game this year are the Nabisco 
Youth Contest, the T-shirt slingshot/ 
frisbee toss, and the Premium Give- 
away Item, to name just a few. The 
crowd is friendly and sparse which 
means you can lean back and put 
your feet up, but it also means that it 
won't sound very excited about the 
game. The unfortunate consequence 
of thisis that the PA announcer would 
try to get people enthused with vari- 
ous encouragements and songs. We 
heard the various hits of Jock Jams. 
twice each, in addition to being plum- 
meted by repeated playings of the 
famous Philadelphia Spectrum 
announcer’s famous call (“Let’s get 
ready to 
Ruuuuuuummmmbiilliiiiiile!”). 

The Baltimore Bandits, the minor — 
league affiliate of the Anaheim 
Mighty Ducks, play 40 home games 
this year. They play the minor league 
affiliates of other teams in the league 
collectively called the American. 
Hockey League (AHL). The AHLhas ~ 
been around for 61 years, and 67% of 
all players currently in the NHL have - 
played in the AHL at some point. | 
This means that you are almost cer- _ 
tain of seeing a future NHLer in an 
AHL game. I don’t know how this 
minor league treasure remained hid- 
den from me for so long, but now | 
that I have found it, I intend on en- — 


joying it. 


Adopting a pro sports franchise in‘90s 


ecently, I decided it was 
time for me to adopt a 
professional sports fran. 
chise to call my own. I 
onsulted my friends, 
and they agreed that ifI was ready for 
this kind of a commitment, then by 
all means I should pursue what I 
wanted. My parents were not so ea- 
ger to agree. They come from a long 
line of their own sports tradition, 
Why couldn’t I root for their own 
sports teams which embodied the re- - 
lentless work ethic and strict puritan 
values that they were raised upon? | 
could not however, and this was 
something my father could never for- 
give me for, Adopting a sports fran- 
chise of my own was worth more 
trouble than I could have possibly 
ever imagined, 
My next move was to declare my- 
self a Maryland resident. | figured 
that from there it would be a natural 


step to accepting a Maryland fran- 


chise into my home. Unfortunately, 


SETHJAFFE 
Diary of a Mad 
Fan | 


this was not to happen. When they 
found out that I had been living with 
a roommate for the past few months 
they quickly decided I was unfit for 
any of their teams. I assured them 


that my beliefs in roommates were 


nota factor in my support of sports, 
however my appeals were denied, | 

I next opted for a California fran- 
chise. Ihadresidencyhere,andcould — 
see myself someday moving back to 
California. Unfortunately, all the 
spots of sports fans there were filled, 
and unless I could become a Native 
American Indian Puerto Rican Is- 
lander, sure that the end of affirma- 
tive action would not come any time 
soon sol could bolster my chances, _ 
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But here, again I was told that there _ 


were still fax too few openings and — 
too many applicants, and maybe I 
would have more success applying 
for a team supported by General — 
Motors. Here too I met with great 


resistance, and because I wanted 
_ peopletoknowaboutmysportsfran-_ 


chise-oriented lifestyle, Iwas quickly _ 
dismissed by this big corporation 
because they prided themselves on | 
being a family organization, and I — 
was distorting their perfected image. 
With nothing left to dol asked for ¥ 
the government’s help, and finally 
here I learned that I could nothavea — 
sports franchise for the next three _ 
years until I could find one of my _ 
own. However I quickly saw aloop- _ 
hole where it stated that for every 


child I had I would receive another _ 


4 


sports franchise. My days oflooking 









for a sports franchise on my own 
terms were finally over,andIhadthe __ 
government to thank ect re=) 
sult g/t ee aa 
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Soccer three wins away from 


Centennial conference title 


Continued from Page A12 


long though, as Washington’s Dan 
Gerbasiran downa crossing pass and 
deflected it past Keith Millman to tie 
the game at one. 

The goal was the first allowed by 
Millman since September 21. 

Although the Jays’ consecutive 
shutout streak was now history, the 
team was not about to let the game 
slip away. 

The defense tightened-up, limit- 
ing Washington’s chances over the 
remainder of game. 

The game’s officials frustrated the 
Blue Jays’ play and the general flow 
of the game, calling forty fouls dur- 
ing the match, including twenty-six 
on the home team. 

As championship-caliber teams 
must be able to do, the Jays rose above 
the officiating and asserted them- 
selves through their play. 

Junior Mark Wimmer came off 
the benchand recordedhis third goal 
of the week ona deep shot which beat 
the Washington keeper. 

The goal pushed the Jays back into 
thelead, 2-1,and provedtobeenough 
to secure the team’s thirteenth win, 
and the twelfth in a row. 

Hopkins now faces three more 
Centennial Conference games in the 
coming week. 

Asthings stand nowthe team con- 
trols its own destiny. 

The team holds a one-game lead 
over perennial rival Gettysburg Col- 
lege, who they will welcome to 
Homewood Field on Wednesday, 
November 6. Before that game the 
Jays host Dickinson, this Saturday at 
7:00pm. 

Finally, the team will close out the 
regular season by traveling to 
Franklin & Marshall on November 9. 

Coming into this final week the 
Blue Jays find themselves ranked 
number two in the mid-Atlantic re- 
gion, behind Elizabethtown and one 
place above Gettysburg. 

If the team can win their three 
contests this week they will clinch the 
Centennial Conference and will also 
put themselves in a very favorable 
position as far as post-season play is 
concerned. 

The team would greatly appreci- 


ate the support of the Hopkins com- 
munity at Saturday and Wednesday 
night’s games, both of which are at 


7:00pm. sion III tournament. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni Association 


Community Service Internship Program 


Are you interested in designing a community service 


project, receiving funding, and getting recognition for your 


efforts? Then the Johns Hopkins Alumni Association’s 
Community Service Internship Program is for you! 


Now in its fifth year, the Community Service Internship 


Program was designed by the Alumni Association to provide 
valuable volunteer learning experiences for students and to 
foster relationships between the university and its surrounding 


communities. For more information and for applications, 


please contact Rebecca Rothgaber in the Office of Alumni 
Relations at 516-0363, or Bill Tiefenwerth in the Office of 


Volunteer Services at 516-4777. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPRING FUNDING ARE DUE DECEMBER 1 


| ( Applications for summer and fall ‘97 funding are due March 3) 
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Chris Thomas wards off a defender sand focuses on the task at hand. 


Come out and cheer the team as 
they. strive to continue their victori- 
ous march toward the NCAA Divi- 


Field hockey finishes fourth 


in"96 Centennial conference 
Swan song for coach Tucker, stars McGuire and Feehley 


Continued from Page A12 

the school’s all-time list. 

Looking back, McGuire said, 
“This was a fun team to play with. 
There were no attitudes on this team. 
This was my favorite team to play on 
here at Hopkins.” 

The team also graduates All-Cen- 
tennial co-captain Erin Feehley. She 
had a tremendous season, assisting 
on seven scores, the most by a Blue 
Jay since 1987, 

Her tough defense will be missed. 
Junior Marie Swartwood must pick 
up the slack left on the defensive side 
by Feehley. 

Swartwood is smart player on the 
defense. She plays aggressive and isn’t 
afraid to sacrifice herself to make a 
play. She is a dedicated player who 
communicates well on the field. Her 
leadership skills will be a valuable 
asset to next year’s team. 

Overall, this year’s team failed to 


STANDINGS 


1996 Centennial Conference Standings 
Conference Season 
W-L-T Pts 
Swarthmore 7-0-0 14 
Gettysburg 6-1-0 12 
Washington 6-2-0 12 


W-L -T 
13-4-0 
11-6-0 
13-3-0 
Johns Hopkins 5-4-0 10 9-5-0 
W. Maryland 5-4-0 10 9-5-0 
Muhlenberg 4-5-0 8 7-8-0 
Bryn Mawr 3-4-0 6  10-7-0 
Frank. & Marsh. 3-5-0 6  5-13-0 
Dickinson 1-7-0 2  3-13-0 
Haverford 0-8-0 0 ~~ 1-15-0 


accomplish their goal of post season 
play. Two tough losses in the first two 
weeks of the season made the season 
an uphill battle. Through the middle 
part of the season, the Jays went 7-1. 
They were running on all cylinders. 





The defense complimented the of- 
fense and they looked prime for post- 
season play. 

Down the stretch two tough losses 
at a time when the team couldn’t af- 
ford a set back hurt their post season 
chances. 

None the less, next season they 
lose only two seniors and have a core 
group of talented younger players 
who are ready to step up. The only 
missing piece fora championship run 
next year is a Head Coach.. 

With the Lacrosse team moving 
up to the Division I level, Head Coach 
Janine Tucker will dedicate her ener- 
gies to making the transition. 

This leaves a void at the head 
coaching position. During the off- 
season Athletic Director Tom Calder 
and the deans of students need to 
finda good coach to polish next year’s 
talent in order to build on this 
season’s accomplishments. 





Polo lets one slip away | Metal piece 


BY AMANDA SCHROEDER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays were disappointed 
this weekend at the Southern Round. 
They were seeded eighth and played 
Slippery Rock the top seed. The team 
who won would go on to Division I 
Easterns. They lost the game 11-3 
and then went on to play two conso- 
lation games against George Wash- 
ington and Bucknell. 

The game against George Wash- 
ington was close and had to go into 
overtime. The Jays were up11-10, but 
in the last minute of the game, George 
Washington tieditat eleven to eleven. 
George Washington came back 
strong in overtime however and 
outscored Hopkins seven to zero. 
They lost the game against Bucknell 
as well, thirteen to seven. 

Of the tournament, Bob 
Gassemiah felt “we didn’t do as well 
as we wanted to:do, Defensively, we 
played excellent all tournament. We 
held the other teams to low scoring. 
It was the offense that hurt us. We 
had our chances though, but we had 
a lot of missed shots.” 

Despite being the 8th seed and the 





underdog, the Jays felt like they were 
capable of winning the tournament. 
“However, we still had a successful 
season. It was definitely a turnaround 
for the program. We madeaname for 
ourselves,” Gassemiah said. 

Though this series of games was 
not ideal, the team is very happy with 
their season. 

These teams are all Division I 
teams ranked in the top twenty of the 
nation. 

As Junior Mike Chester remarked, 
“Considering that we lost five seniors 
last year and that this was supposed 
to be a rebuilding year, we did really 
well.” 

This seems to be the rest of the 
teams sentiments, as well. The 
coaches are happy as well and say 
that this season showed not only that 
they can compete against Division I 
scholarship athletes, but that they can 
threepeat as Division III Eastern 
champions.. 

The prospects fot next year are 
bright as well. “We only lost two se- 
niors and had a real strong recruitin 
year. The team is only going to get 
better. We’llmove up to the nextlevel 
next year,” said Bob. 
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Wiite you're 


collecting 


falls at new 
A&M arena 


Associated Press 


An investigation into why a metal 
beam came loose during construc- 
tion of Texas A&M’s new basketball 
arena will take at least two weeks. 

The truss came loose on Tues- 
day and crashed into the unfinished 
$36.7 million Reed Arena. 

Three workers were injured. 
One was treated at the scene and two 
others treated and released from a 
local hospital. 

He said safety precautions pre- 
vented an even more serious acci- 
dent. 

The metal piece had been 
hoisted about six stories by a crane 
when it fell. It snagged part of the 
metal skeleton and brought some of 
it down, university spokesman Jim 
Ashlock said. 

Those injured apparently were 
caught under the massive pile of 
twisted metal that resulted. 
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seashells, 


hi after-tax annuity 


couldbe 4K 


collecting 


returns. 


And that’s just what you want: an annuity that works harder than you do. 


TIAA’ Teachers Personal Annuity® is specifically 
designed to provide tax-deferred growth potential to 
people who are already contributing the maximum 
to before-tax retirement plans, or who currently have 
after-tax money in taxable savings or investments. With 
TIAAS long-term, after-tax savings annuity, you can 
take advantage of the security of the Fixed Account, 
the growth potential of the variable Stock Index Account, 
or a combination of the two accounts. 


ERR 


If you're looking forward to collecting seashells, 
free information packet. Call 1 800 842-1924, 
on the Internet: http://www.tiaa-cref.org 


For more nat hopes information about the Stock Index Account, including 


Pi read the prospectus © you invest or onend money 
ronal Annuity contract is bistributed buted by w heraseal Investors Service. 
Insurance and Annuity Association. te 


some states, ae. taxes will 
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F thon 


* 


qe! gee i fee” 


1730 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 


iin 
minimum withdraw or transfer ether account is $1 2 | 

. Pe cheerramabiode oh Sandie ont the ae Sa et | 

portion of a withdrawal is subject rine as nd or ag 39, ey ince } oe 
be deducted). ; rece etney cn | 


You also benefit from m@ Low initial investment require- 
ments i The convenience of making regularly-sched- 
uled deposits to your account via Electronic Funds 
Transfers @ No current surrender charges @ No-fee 
transfers between Teachers Personal Annuity accounts* 
@ The flexibility of having no minimum withdrawal 
requirements at age 7044 @ The retirement expertise of 
eet ae ee | 
assets under management). ie} 
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Devil of a weekend 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
SPORTS 


Blue Jays still in conference title hunt 


Continued from Page A12 
defense was not going anywhere. 
Bridgewater had opportunities to 

get beack inot the game, but the Jays 
defenders were one step ahead of 
Bridgewater wideouts. 

Junior DB Barclay Surrickran step 
for step with wide receiver Von Lewis 
and intercepted a 35 yard bomb that 
could have put Bridgewater right 
back in the game. ; 

However, the offense was unable 
to turn the Bridgewater miscue into 
any points. Bridgewater got the ball 
back in the 4th quarter with 11:30 
minutes remaining. 

They drove the ball from midfield 
all the way to the Blue Jay 16, but that 
was as far as they would get. 

Mike Albert picked off the Chad 
Rowland pass at the Blue Jay 12 and 
returned it 31 yards to the Jays 43. 

This time, the Jays would turn the 
miscue into points. Nine plays and 
42 yards placed the ball within Todd 
Bencivenni’s field goal range and he 
split the uprights for the 17-0 score, 
the game’s eventual final. 

The drive was highlighted by Don 
Zajick’s 26 yard burst that. put him 
over the 100 yard mark for the game. 
Zajick finished; the game with 117 
yards on 24 cafries. 

The Jays finished the game with 
an impressive victory as they im- 
proved their overall record to 5-2. 

Coach Jim-Margraff felt that the 
Bridgewater trip was “a great team 
weekend. We werevery focused. The 
team was physical on both sides of 
the ball and special teams. 

We are missing some key players 
and guys have stepped up and played 
real well.” 

“The defense is playing super. Jim 
Wilson has been stellar and Mike 
Albert came up big for us. Overall, it 
was a good team win. 

We played solid. The offense is 
chipping in and it makes us feel a 
little better, but we still need to throw 
more effectively. The defense has 
been carrying the load,” said 
Margraff. 

The defense has been playing un- 
believably since the Ursinusloss. Part 
of the credit goes to the coaching 
staff. 

“Coach has got us prepared. After 
the Ursinus game, we were real fired 


up,” said Junior linebacker. Mike 








LE PHOTO 


NEWS-LETTE 


The Jays can’t afford to stumble against Dickinson at Homewood Field on Saturday at 1:30 p.m. 


Albert. 

Senior DE Jim Wilson felt that the 
defense had, “areal good game over- 
all. Things are really clicking for us 
right now. It’s a good feeling for us. 
We should have had some shutouts 
earlier, Hopefully, we'll keep up the 
intensity.” 

The Jays will need to maintain 
their defensive intensity if they want 
to continue their role against peren- 
nial powerhouse Dickinson. 

Coach Margraff feels the game will 
bea good test. “We get to see how far 
we've come over the last couple of 
years as a program and see how far 
the freshman have come. It’s the time 
of year to test the depth of the team.” 

The Jays are not going to try any- 
thing out of the ordinary in this 
weekend’s home contest. 

“Weare going to do the same stuff, 
but we want to dress it up to keep 
people off balance. We are trying to 
get better at what we’ve been doing,” 
said Coach. 

Senior RB Don Zajick echoed 
Margraff’s thoughts. “Weare justtry- 
ing to execute better. We are playing 
a little harder right now. Against 
Dickinson, we aren’t making any 
major changes. We are going to have 
to pass a little more.” 

Donnie feels that the offense is 
capable of achieving greater success 














Flag Football Finals 


Monday, November 4th 7:00 p.m. 
Open Playoffs 
Wednesday, November 6th 9:00 p.m. 
Fraternity Playoffs 
Thursday, November 7th 9:00 p.m. 
Dorm Playoffs 


Johns Hopkins Outdoors Club 
Open Meeting 
November 14th, 7:00 pm 
Clipper Room in Shriver 







2:00 p.m. 






4:00 p.m. 








through the air. “[QB] Wayne 
[Roccia] has done a good job for us 
all year. He’s had some bad luck and 
tough breaks. He has gotten over the 
Ursinus game and he should be get- 
ting a lot of confidence.” 

The Jays will also be clicking on all 
Raa DEE: RIOTS BAO ES ae HOM sea z 


“Things are really 





clicking right now. It’s 
a good feeling for us.” 


SENIOR JIM WILSON 





cylinders this week as Junior Wide 
Receiver Jeff Karish returns from an 
injury that sidelined him for the last 
few weeks. 

The Jays carry a 2-game winning 
streak into their battle with 
Dickinson. 

However, they have not fared well 
against Dickinson in the past, but the 
Jays are undaunted. 

“Weare unbelievably excited. We 
are taking the game really seriously. 
Assoonas the Bridgewater game was 
Over, we were ready for this game. 
Last year, they tried to run it down 
our throats and it’s not going to 
change this year. It should be a great 
game with a lot of hitting,” said Mike 


Intramurals 

Sport Clubs 

Outdoors Club 

Informal Programming 
Instructional Programming 


RecSports Information Line - 51 6-8198 


Flag Football 


Playoffs Schedule 
Sunday, November 3rd 


1:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
Wilson vs. Adams 


- Homewood Field 


Guildersleeve vs. Wolman 4 East 
Monday, November 4th 


- Intramural Field ~~ 


McCoy 4 vs. winner of 
Guildersleeye/Wolman 4 East 
Lazear vs. Bulding A 


Albert. 

Wilson expects a real tough chal- 
lenge. “Dickinson is real tough of- 
fensively. They ran well against us 
last year. They may be the best of- 
fense we face all year. 

No one has stopped them on a 
consistent basis all year. The game 
should be a good challenge for us 
both offensively and defensively.” 

The Jays also have the added mo- 
tivation of avenging last yearis per- 
formance. “Against Dickinson, we 
came out a little flat and the F&M 
game justleftabad taste in mymouth. 
We have to learn from last year. 
Hopefully, it’s a year later and we’re 
a year smarter,” said Wilson. 

The Jays will need to win their 
remaining Conference games against 
tough competition and then get a 
little help from their friends. They 
definitely have a shot, but they can’t 
afford to let down against either 
Dickinson or F&M. 

However, Dickinson has a tough 
challenge ahead of them as well. They 
will try to come into Homewood 
Field and give the Jays their first loss 
at home all season. 

Homefield is definitely an advan- 
tage, but Don Zajick feels, “we’re 
confident anywhere. We feel we’re 
the better team, we just need to ex- 
ecute like we know we can.” 





All 





NOT a door, Matt 


ast week was a week of 

redemption for me. The 

interruptions in the 

force that were so dis 

turbing me the past few 
weeks seem to have disappeared last 
week, as | missed nary five games 
against the spread and picked all but 
two winners. 

However, enough about me, let’s 
talk about the opposition. A blast 
from the past returns. A battle of 
Sports Editors! From the old school 
comes Gianna “Watch out, that’s 
gonnaleave” Abruzzo, backby popu- 
lar demand to try and claim that 
which is rightfully mine. 

This week is quite a lackluster one 
in the NCAA ranks, but some inter- 
esting games are present in the NFL 
Week 9 slate. 


#15 Penn St. (-10) at #11 North- 
western 

The Wildcats have won four 
straight games by four points or less. 
The Nittany Lions have allowed just 
under 25 points per game in their last 
four. 

Matt- Penn St., 24-15 

Gianna- Northwestern, 24-17 


Syracuse (-4) at #18 West Vir- 
ginia 

The Mountaineers boast the top 
rushing defense in Division I-A al- 
lowing a paltry 40.3 yards per game. 
This game, however will hinge on the 
success of Syracuse quarterback 
Donovan McNabb, who has been 
extraordinary after his teams’ 0-2 
start. 

Matt- Syracuse, 28-10 

Gianna- Syracuse, 21-10 


#21 Washington at USC (-3) 
Washington needsa win to stayin 
the Rose Bowl picture. Washington 


running back Cory Dillonrushedfor . 


259 yards on 32 carries last week 
against Oregon. 
Matt- Washington, 24-14 
Gianna- USC, 28-21 


Washington at Buffalo (-3) 

Washington has won 10 ofits last 
12 games dating back to last Novem- 
ber. However, The ‘Skins have not 
won in Buffalo since 1987 and their 
last win over the Bills was in Super 
Bowl XXVI in 1991. 

Matt- Washington, 24-21 

Gianna- Buffalo, 21-17 








E-LEVEL Proudly Serving 


STARBUCKS COFFEE!!! 








Slick Picks 


Philadelphia at Dallas (-8.5) 

Ty Detmer, who stepped in for an 
injured Rodney Peete three weeks 
ago, is the third rated passer in the 
NFC behind only Troy Aikman and 
Brett Favre. Dallas will try to avoid a 
letdown after thrashing Miami in the 
emotionally charged Jerry vs. Jimmy 
Bowl last week. 

Matt- Dallas, 28-21 

Gianna- Dallas, 21-11 


Denver at Oakland (-1.5) 

The first Monday night game at 
Oakland Alameda County Coliseum 
in 15 years. The Raiders have won 
three straight games behind the NFL’s 
third most productive offense. They 
will face the AFC’s best defense in the 
Denver Broncos. 

Matt- Denver, 34-30 

Gianna- Oakland, 28-2 


The Rest: 
Miami at New England (-4) 
Matt- New England, 23-17 
Gianna- Dolphins, 23-17 
Kansas City (-1.5) at Minnesota 
Matt- Kansas City, 28-10 
Gianna- Minnesota, 22-20 
San Diego at Indianapolis (-6) 
Matt- Indianapolis, 21-17 
Gianna- San Diego, 17-14 
San Francisco at New Orleans (X) 
Matt- San Francisco, 35-3 
Gianna- San Francisco 21-17 
Detroit at Green Bay (-11) 
Matt- Green Bay, 38-17 
Gianna- Green Bay, 28-12 
Houston at Seattle (X) 
Matt- Houston, 20-14 * 
Gianna- Houston, 35-2 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh (-13) 
Matt- Pittsburgh, 28-10 
Gianna- Pittsburgh, 21-10 
Arizona at N.Y. Giants (-5.5) 
Matt- Arizona, 13-10 
Gianna- Giants, 17-10 
Carolina (-1.5) at Atlanta 
Matt- Carolina, 28-10 
Gianna- Atlanta, 21-17 
Cincinnati at Baltimore (-3.5) 
Matt- Cincinnati, 24-21 
’Gianna- Baltimore, 24-21 
‘Tampa Bay at Chicago (-6.5) 
Matt- Chicago, 24-14 © 
Gianna- Chicago, 17-14 


New OnTap: 


Sierra Nevada 
makes its 
triumphant 
return!!! 


Menu Items: 


° Mozzarella Sticks 

° Fries 

* Onion Rings 
 Jalaperio Poppers!!! 
* Pizza Hut!!! 

* Try our New 


7:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
29ers vs. EAX 

8:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
LAE vs. Phi Psi 

9:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
AA® vs. Pike 


Tuesday, November 5th 


8:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
Dorm Semi-Finals 
9:00 p.m. - Homewood Field 
Dorm Semi-Finals 











Upcoming Events! 


Nov 8-10 White Oak Canyon Hike 
Nov 15 - 17 Backpacking in VA 
Noy 22-24 Caving in Blacksburg, VA 


sign up at Levering Desk the 
Tuesday prior to the event 























Women’s Rugby 
Potomac Tourney Here this weekend: 
2:00 Saturday on the BIA fields 
12:00 Sunday on the BIA fields 


COED 3 ON 3 BASKETBALL @ 


; e being taken right now for the Coed 3 on3 
ee acient Pick up forms from the RecSports 
office in the basement of the Athletic Center. Deadline to ’ 
et sign up is THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH. Tournament 
ig Id on SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10TH. 


will be hel | | 
information call the RecSports Office @ 516-5229 
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Make Your Money Go TWICE As Far on 


Chicken Sandwich! 
2 for 1 Drafts from 5-6 p.m. Each Day! 








Friday VIBE DJ'S ALL NIGHT LONGI! (literally) 10:00 PM 
Discounts on all bottles all night! 


Live accoustic music in E-Level 
$1.00 Miller Lite 


Saturday 


Monday JAZZ NIGHT MONDAY NIGHT 


Jazz Street Station 

New wine selection by the glass/bottle 
Tuesday Election Night Festivities! 
Bring your groups for meeting space! 
$1.00 Bottle night on selected brands 
Wednesday Grad Night for all Grad. Students « 5 - 8 p.m, 
After 8 p.m., Pints for the price of mugs! 


THIS WEEK AT E-LEVEL 


Thursday CULTURE FEST:The Electric Chick Magnets LIVE 10:0 PM 


ty 
2 Be teat 
* 
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Junior Eric West already owns all the Blue Jay scoring records, all he needs now is a national championship. 
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| Jays rank second in region, 


NCAA tourney on horizon 


BY DREW LEVY 
News-Letter Staff 


If the story of the 1996 Johns 
Hopkins men’s soccer team is be- 
ginning to sound like a repeating 
record, it is playing a song that the 
team certainly does not mind hear- 
ing over and over again. This week, 
the Jays extended their winning 
streak to twelve games with victories 
over Western Maryland, Haverford, 
and Washington College. 

On Saturday, the Jays traveled to 
Western Maryland for the first game 
ofa full weekend of play. In addition 
to Saturday’s regularly scheduled 
contest, the Jays faced a make-up 
game at Haverford on Sunday. 
Needless to say, Hopkins hoped to 
come away from Western Maryland 
with a win. 

But coach Matt Smith mostlikely 
hoped for a game that would not 
prove too taxing onhis team, soasto 
ensure the players’ ability to per- 
form again on Sunday. 

Western Maryland came into the 
contest with a sub-.500 record, at 
the bottom of the Centennial Con- 
ference. Hopkins, on the other hand, 
came in riding a nine game winning 
streak, including six consecutive 


shutouts. As one may have expected, 
the game played out the percent- 
ages. 

Junior Mark Wimmer scored his 
second goalasa Blue Jay, andsecond 
goal in two games, to give the team a 
1-0 first half advantage. 

Peter Quin added to the lead in 
the second half with his team-lead- 


HONORS 


Centennial Player of the Week 
Eric West 
Junior Forward 
West scored two second half goals to lift 
the Jays past Haverford, 2-0 as Hopkins 


remained unbeaten in Centennial Confer- 
ence play. The 1994 Conference Player of 
the yearaised his Centennial career-record 
goal total to 25 with the tallies. West has 
seven goals and eight assists for 22 points 
this season. 


ing fourteenth goal ofthe season. The 
2-0 advantage was more than the Jays 
needed as the defense limited the 
Western Maryland attack to just two 
shots, both of which sophomore 
keeper Keith Millman saved on the 
way to his seventh consecutive shut- 
out. 





With half their weekend’s work 
done, the Blue Jays traveled to 
Haverford. Both teams came into the 
game having played the day before. 
Fatigue seemed an obvious factor as 
the two teams fought a defensive 
stalemate in the first half. In the sec- 
ond half the persistence of the Hop- 
kins offense paid dividends. 

Junior sweeper Peter Kahn found 
Eric West with a lead pass and West 
was able to beat the Haverford keeper 
and give his team a 1-0 lead. The goal 
was West’s sixth of the season. 

Later in the half, West added an- 
other goal to extend the Blue Jay lead, 
a lead which stood through the final 
whistle. 

The victory continued Hopkins’ 
winning streak while also preserving 
the team’s undefeated and top- 
ranked Centennial Conference 
record, now 5-0. 

The winning parade continued 
again on Wednesday as the Blue Jays 
returned home to take on another 
Centennial Conference foe, Wash- 
ington College. Hopkins took thelead 
when Eric West controlled a Rob 
Layton throw-in and beat the Wash- 
ington keeper. 

But the 1-0 lead did not stand for 

Continued on Page A10 





Lady Jays win first ever Centennial title 


BY ROB BAEK 
News-Letter Staff 


Ole; ole,ole-ole; ole!!! Turn up 
the music and tap the keg, itis time to 
party. The Lady Jays of Johns Hop- 
kins made school history this past 
week, securing their first Centennial 
Conference championship. 

Coming off of their historic win 
over Gettysburg, the Lady Jays went 
up to Dickinson to feast on Red Devil 
flesh. But the feast was almost a fi- 
asco. 

The general consensus from the 
team was that the game was taken 
lightly. After the win over Gettysburg, 
the team felt that their season was 
over, but that was the exact mentality 
Dickinson wanted to exploit. 

The game was a battle in the 
midfield, with both Hopkins and 
Dickinson getting minimal chances 
to score. CARTEL kingpin, Junior 
BeckiShapackexplained, “We played 
with skill, but not with our hearts. 
We weren't really into the game.” 
Coach Weil continued, “Gettysburg 
took a lot out of us, both physically 
and mentally.” 

With about eight minutes left to 
play, the Red Devils notched the first 
goal of the match. The Dickinson 


striker broke free down the right side 
line, and cut to goal along the base 
line. Freshman Kate Cushman, suf- 
fering from an injured back, came off 
her line to take away the angle, but 
the ball was struck perfectly, hitting 
the left net. Freshman sweeper, 
Kathleen Hanlon remarked, “The 
goal was weird. It was so ugly.” 
Hanlon showed Dickinson what a 
true goal should look like. With a 


“We kick ass!” 


JUNIOR BECKI SHAPACK 





pushed Hanlon up to midfield, add- 
ing the extra offensive power. She 
took the ball and played it to the ever- 
present Assassin, Senior captain 
Kerrie Cathcart, who one timed it 
back to Hanlon. Just inside the eigh- 
teen, Hanlon broke the Red Devil 
sweeper, leaving only the goalie to 
beat. 

Like a rented mule, the goalie 
could do nothing but watch the ball 
go right between her hands. Said 
Shapack, “I think it took the 
Dickinson goal to wake us up. With 
only ten minutes to play, it was like, 
we have to score. Leave it to the de- 


Field hockey ends year 


with win over F&M, 4-1 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins field hockey 
team’s season came to a close last 
Saturday with a resounding 4-1 de- 
feat of Franklin & Marshall. Al- 
though the Blue Jays lost two Cen- 
tennial games in the final weeks to 
drop out of the conference race, the 
season was otherwise an overwhelm- 
ing success. The team’s offense, dor- 
mant in recent years, awoke to score 
38 goals — the most since 1993 and 
the fourth most ever by a Hopkins 
team. 

In last week’s 2-0 loss to 
Gettysburg, The Blue Jays were shut 
out for the first time all year. Sopho- 
more goalkeeper Kelly Hoffman kept 
it close with eight saves. 

She finished off the year with a 
1.10 goals against average and .895 
save percentage. She ranks in the 
upper third in the conference in those 
two categories. All year long she has 
played with determination through 
nagging injuries to keep the Blue Jays 
in their games. She gained valuable 
experience this year and will be a 
force in the cage next year. ae 

In the season finale against 


Franklin and Marshall, the Blue Jays _ 


ended their two game losing streak 


and capped the season with an ex-_ 


clamation point. Things started 
slowly, however, for the offense. 
Freshman Laura Ekas gave the Blue 
Jays a 1-0 lead with 32:14 left in the 
first half, but the Diplomat defense 
quickly stiffened. 

Franklin and Marshall tied the 
game in the second half, but in the 
final 11:03 of the garhe, the Blue Jays 
scored three goals to guarantee the 
victory. Sophomore Neda Dawood 
accounted for two of the scores and 
junior Maria Fontoura added the fi- 
nal goal. 

Fontoura has come into her own 
this season. She was second inthe team 
in scoring with 20 points. Most of those 
came in the circle where she does her 
best work, She is a speedster on the 
wingand makes thingshappen around 
her. The team will look to her next year 
to be their main producer and fill the 
void left by graduating senior Mary 
Ann McGuire. 

Co-captain Mary Ann McGuire 
led the team in scoring this season 
with 24 points, She is a determined 
worker with a great work ethic and 
skills. Against Gettysburg, McGuire 
searched deep down and gave it her 
all until her body couldn’t play any 
longer. She collapsedon the field and 
had to be rushed to the hospital. She 
finished third in goals and points on 


Continued on Page Al0 


fense to do all the work.” 

In overtime, the Jays fought hard. 
Coach Weil commented, “We really 
dominated play.” The CARTEL, tight 
as ever allowed only four shots on 
goal, which Cushman, even with the 
sore back, denied. 

Dickinson however was not that 
lucky. Freshman Sarah Parsons, the 
loquacious lynx of Hughesville, broke 
free and let loose the banger inherent 
in her right foot. 

As the clock ticked down, the Red 
Devils mounted one last assault. 
Charging blindly through the 


$m —_ ; midfield, the Red Devils ran into the 
little over five minutes left, Weil © 


CARTEL, leaving all hopes for an 
upset at the foot of the stonewall that 
is the Hopkins defense. 

Coach Weil doled out three game 
balls, “Kathleen had a strong game 
defensively. Shannon also played well 
on defense. Sarah played as solid as 
usual, giving us the game winner.” 

Last Tuesday, the Jays ended their 
‘season with a scrimmage against 
Catonsville Community College. The 
game had no impact on regional 
rankings or the Conference itself. 

Weil said, “I like ending the sea- 
son with a scrimmage. We all had 
fun, Itwas a good chance to playa lot 
of people off the bench. Everyone got 





Mary Ann McGuire gives it her all one last time on the Hom 


to play at least a half.” 
The mentality of fun proved to be 
the silver lining in the 2-0 loss. Said 


~Shapack, “We took it lightly and had 
fun.” Coach * played “Shannon, - 


Kathleen and lat forwards.” Asked 
about their offensive ability, Shapack 
deadpanned, “We’re better at de- 
fense.” 

Everyone had a story to tell. 
Kathleen Hanlon reminisced, “I was 
up at forward and [Freshman 
midfielder and scoring machine] 
Hartaj was at sweeper. She kept yell- 
ing at us to get back while we kept 
telling her to send the ball up.” 

As the season comes to a close, 
hopes for a first ever conference bid 
still linger. Gettysburg, fighting for 
first place lost to Haverford, giving 
Hopkingan undisputed Centennial 
Confererice championship. Aninside 
source reported that as of the week- 
end, the Lady Jays were ranked tenth 
inthe region, with Gettysburg ranked 
ahead of them. With the loss to 
Haverford, Gettysburg is sure to 
drop. 

Coach Weil remarked, “Ifwe geta 
tournament bid, it would be great, 
but we still had a great season if we 
didn’t.” As Shapack said before, “We 
kick ass!” 





FILE PHOTO 
ewood turf. 





FILE PHOTO 
Junior Becki Shapack wards off the opposition like she’s done all year. 


Jays blank Bridgewater. 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


The football team made the trip to 
Bridgewater, Virginia last weekend 
and had to. compete with both their 
opposition and poor officiating. Nev- 
ertheless, the Jays prevailed in large 
part due to the dominant play of the 
defense. The Jays recorded their sec- 
ond consecutive shutout winning by 
a final score of 17-0. 

The Jays opened the scoring late 
in the first quarter, On their third 
possession, they took the ball 80 


yards on an 11 play drive that mixed - 


both run and pass, The key play that 
sustained the drive was a 34 yard 
completion on 3rd and 10 from the 
Jays 43 from quarterback Wayne 
Roccia to wide receiver Justin 
Bellochio. Two. plays later, Roccia 
connected again, this time a 25 yard 
strike to Mark Guzzo for a touch- 
down and a 7-0 lead. 

The Jays tried to add to their lead 
in the half, but their drive stalled. 


Well, stalled isnit quite the rightword, ~ 


because that would imply that 
Bridgewater stopped the Jays. 
However, it was a poor call that 
ended what had been a 16 play 79 
yard drive at the Bridgewater 1 yard- 


line. It appeared that running back 


Don Zajick’s forward project had 
been stopped, and that the play 
should have been whistled dead, The 
result however, was that Jeremy 


‘ 


lead. 
~~ The drivewasall Zajick, ashe ran _ 


Guinn wrestled the ball away from 
Zajick and the Jays lost a golden op- - 
portunity to takeacommandinglead 
into the half-time lockerroom. 

The Jays were not phased despite 
the officials miscue. Theyresponded® | 
in the second half and the defense 
thwarted Bridgewater picking off _ 
four.second half passes to keep 


Bridgewater off the scoreboard. 


~The first interception was a real — 
backbreaker though. Bridgewater » 
had been moving the ball and had — 
the momentum after the official mis- 
cue that placed them down by only7 
points. ie 
However, Mike Albert made a 
nice defensive play tipping a pass up 
into the air and intercepting it at the 
Blue Jay 30. : 

The Jays’offense was unable to 
capitalize on the turnover, but late © 
in the third quarter the Jays offense 
was able to take advantage of a big 
special teams play. ef 

Mark Lordblockeda Bridgewater 
punt given the Jays the ball 30 yards ~ 
away from pay dirt. This time, the — 
Jays would capitalize. 5 plays later, 
Don Zajick burst free for 13 yards" 
and the touchdown for a 14-0 Jays 


Re wc eer ha i ee ee 


5 times for 30 yards, behind some _ 
nice blocking. oe ae 
~ However, with the score 14-0 the 

game was far from over, but the Jays 
Continued on Page All 
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by Greg Kaufman . ; 4 
: > 
Ever since the plans to hire a profes price tag? $10,000 at least for installa employment at Lege s HY t 
sional staff for WJHU were announced tion and $2,000 every year thereafter WJHL location of the a t ly h d h 
Focus three years ago, proposals have been for operation et radio } Ad pet ded or Saab ; : 
kicked around to establish a student-run be bs tk 
mg, 


On the whole, the idea of creating a 4): 
new station seems less than clectrifying 


Hopkins student dorms. In 


e 
alternative station to recapture the spirit David Creagh, executive diree 


Bill vs. Bob. if you haven't decided who to vote of the ‘Old WJHU."’ Unfortunately, In late February last year, the Student ‘or of WJHU, on Wednesday e 
though, the glory days are over, and Council Jacted a poll of Hopkins October 2 at & meeting held in 
for, have a look at Pages B2 and B3 fora such plaas soem vo be more the vhien- uedergrads te dorrae tase ine: AME. wich wes open toa 1985, when the station 


undergrads to determine interest in the 
idea of a second station. The poll receiv 


‘ interested students 
comprehensive look at the candidates— their 1 Liglslemenp let toprtialic hon: The meeting began with 3 


turned pro, The News-Letter 


than a realistic strategy for the disburse- ed a paltry response. And no wonder, ‘hort business presentation and 
good points, and their skeletons in the closet me recap 0 bi, Univereiey President ems titcult to believe that VErY fete yo uch ngs 
© recap a Dit, niversity resident Th _ 4 if ei D2 §u aA~ shor w! k 
Soe reef S velrersty Se many people would listen to such a sta~ sron'in whieh Creagh anewored covered the takeover. 


about the station. A 
cern of many students 
they would be passed 
axi-time positions due 


Come Back Until °°" 


however, feels that 
of a 25,000 watt sia~ 
not be interested in 


dean of Administration, in Jane 10-Watt WJIHI | to 
last year to investigate the feasib 
creating a new carrier station or 


broadcast station. Muller said 
time that he would support eff 


establish a student-run station pr I t 25 000 
there was sufficient student inte ncrease 0 $ 
such a project by Kirsti Levine associate bo 
In October of this year, f 
reported that the idea was still 


A&E 


The Charles Theater hosts a series of Italian 
films from the ‘50s and ‘60s. If Director 
Frederico Fellini doesn’t interest you, the post- 


going torunthelacrosse games, aren't 
you?’— before signing the papers.” 

The students responded to in- 
creased pressure to be professional, 
hiring a non-student—Irene 


chief engineer for the station, 
decided to push for the up- 
grade; the FCC was in the pro- 
cess of reworking the laws for 
10-watt FM stations, so the sta- 


0 an announcer simp- 
The students © he is a student 

the sid, “in order to run 
rye slation efficiently 
actively, the bext peo: 







WIKU, 





which stopped 
broadcasting last spring, is 


possidilit “opening the 4) 


watt station if space for the Courtesy of WI 


Halloween freaky costumes the actors wear 
just might. 


consideration, but that, because 


scheduled to reopen carly thix 


snudios could be foursd. All pre 


A map of the broadcast area Tor WIHL when thet stathen is boosted to 


student interest, high cost overhe; 
the likelihood of programming ¢ 
with other stations in the area 
were proceeding slowly 









spring as a student-run, 10 watt 
Mation 
resumption of programming 
hes been tentatively set for the 


sent agreed that the propose! 
was feasibie, and later 
evening, Norris announced tha 


space had been found in the * 
will not ie 
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25,000 watts. The four dark lines represent the reception quality at various 


distances 

according to Creagh 

nionna is be 
constructed 
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way 













as unique in Baltimore, Look 


tion had to apply for the up- 
grade as soon as possible to get 
alicense for that power. Under 


FCC to make the upgrade hap- 


Chamish (now Irene Vanger)— to 
oversee the station full-time and 
insure compliance with FCC rules 


On Wednesday of th os secs or third week in Ss Memorial cc oer Saale (te any for the station 10 that che slant 4 7 2 Th 
ednesday of this week,  Februa few studios and record : ‘ : j 
F t cil addressed the issue of establir. The tation willoperaic at 10 tibrary will occupy what was Md Community PEO sother ila elsewhere, we need Hamilton and Fren ch, the and university expectations. The 
eatures new carrier or brondcast static jwmuntl amg fal, when heat foomerty Directs of the Ofoe ive wring this 51 Tdi aot hope concern ourselves with iw” at WJ HU staff worked with Hop- station operated twenty-four hours 
concluded that th | Mea coe E at ponee ° ’ it nl hay : at aaa eo if i: et A a : 3 
|Most students would agree that Terrace food the malaga k The sta A Second WIJIHU some way from what happen. cit S-styie vor. 1 amo, | kins administration and the a day, broadcasting a variety ofmu 
| ‘ ie. everyone hax te learn the hatd — sees the format he is proposing sicina block schedule : classical 


is bad— now there's research that proves it. 
Doctors ranked JHU 35 out of 38 universities 
in campus food quality. 


Calendar 


“Halloween will be two days over but this troop 
will still be wearing rollerblades with 
bodysuits. Check out the Steve Love's New 
York Express Roller Dance Company at Shriver 
Hall on Saturday at 8 p.m. 


Vibe raves E- 
Level tonight 


News-Letter Staff 





Dress comfortably, drink plenty 
offluids, and maybe you'll be able to 
dance all night. The challenge begins 
tonight at 10 p.m. through 6 a.m. 
Saturday morning at E-Level. There’s 
a dance party being thrown by Vibe, 
a student group dedicated to the love 
of music and the love of dancing to it. 

Much more than just a night of 
mixing records, Levering Union will 
be transformed intoaclub scene with 
lasers and computer projected visu- 
als. “The environment of the party is 
so important,” says Alex Watson, 
treasurer of Vibe. “Andin ordertobe 
a good D.J., you need to understand 
the crowd dynamics.” 

The electronic music this group 
loves is without words but with driv- 
ing beats that shift and change tempo 
work to move a crowd of dancers. 
Variations on the music created on 
synthesizers, drum machines and 
computers leave the crowd in differ- 
ent dancing moods. Watson explains, 


Continued on Page B4 
















BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Part one of two 


Anybody who’s ever tuned in to 
WHSR knows the state of student 
radio at Hopkins: a dedicated group 
of student volunteers tirelessly fac- 
ing a tiny budget, aging equipment, 
and next to no recognition from the 
administration... all for a signal that 
only reaches the dorms. If that far.. 

Twenty years ago, this descrip- 
tion fit WHSR’s predecessor per- 
fectly. Over the span of ten years, the 
managers of Hopkins’ student-run 
station, WJHU, worked to expand 
the station’s broadcasting radius to 
include all of campus. On one level, 
their expansion efforts were hugely 
successful: WJHU is now a 25,000 
watt, FM behemoth affiliated with 
National Public Radio, and reaches 
the entire Baltimore/Washington 
area. However WJHU is nowrun en- 
tirely by professionals; the station 
Hopkins students built in their spare 
time now has no place for students, 
and almost no affiliation with the 
university. In their efforts to make 
the best radio station they could, the 
students that ran WJHU lost their 
creation. 


The origins of WJHU 


WJHU has had a long history at 
Hopkins: according to CHarlie 
Hamilton, program director for the 
station in the late ’70s, the station 
traces its roots back as far as the mid- 
1940s. Hamilton, who researched the 
history of the station during his stint 
at WJHU, recalls that it began infor- 


ems rarely present tru- nil, administration claims to the contrary 
p. Usually the choice 
of two evils. But in 
remarkably 
wer to the 
© station at 


notwithstanding. The facts are that on- 
ly three part-time positions will be reserved 
for students, and that students will have 
to compete with professionals for other 
jobs. That means, in effect, that students 
will be eliminated from any meaningful 
role at WJHU after the power increase, 

Whether or not such complete prafes- 
sional control is a good idea isa red her- 
ing. ring now, but the students who current- 
ly run WJHU—especially the 
underclassmen—are understandably 
upset. 

B.J. Norris, vice president for com- 
munications and public affairs and the 


Marcy R. Herman 


Radio Complaints _ 


To the Bditor: 


It really breaks my heart to 
sce what Steven Muller, B,J. 
Norris, and David Creagh have 
in store for WIHU, I think the 
station's format and content 
are perfect. right now, with no 
changes made. Ht is obvious 
from the articles which have ap- 
peared in the Gazette and the 
News-Letter that Creagh’s sta- 
tion will become another NPR- 
style classically-oriented siation 

























ing at his credentials, i comes 
as nO surprise he would choose 
ihis type of format, since it is 
just what he has done in the 
past. 1 think to spend dime 
“studying market informa 
tion” {ax Creagh has done this 
summer) only to come out with 
the predictable “solution’’ is 
unnecessary and, in some xefse, 
dishonest 

Unfortwnately, the savor, 


1978. 


its listeners, and Baltimore 
radio will suffer—a lot. The 
station, pre-Creagh, 1% a great 
example of independent pro 
gramming, with classical, jazz, 
NPR, and other very interesting 
elements. Some of t 


handful 





pen; final approval for WJHU 
88.1-FM came from the FCC in 


The switch to 10-watt FM 
broughtsome changes to the sta- 
tion. Instead of reaching only a 
of freshmen, 
station’s signal extended off 
campus, reaching a potential au- 
dience of over five thousand 


the 





mally, as “kind of a lunchtime thing 
in Levering Hall”. In the early °50s 
the station moved into the basement 
of the newly constructed AMR II, 
where it would have a home for the 
next thirty years. 

For decades, the station re- 
sembled today’s student-run WHSR. 
Transmission was Over a Carrier cur- 
rent that reached only the AMR’s, 
meaning that only freshmen could 
pick up the station on its 830 AM 
frequency. The station was run en- 
tirely by student volunteers. 
Hamilton remembers the station’s 
state when he began working there 
in 1974: “God knows what our bud- 
get was— it was tiny... literally half of 
the budget was for phone calls dur- 
ing away lacrosse games.” 

Like today’s WHSR DJs, the staff 
of WJHU felt constrained by thelim- 
ited range; the call to move to FM 
dates back as far as the late 1960s. A 
1969 News-Letter article quotes Stu- 
dent Council President John Guess 
as saying that, “The station can’t go 
on like this.” Guess expressed frus- 
tration that the signal only reached 
the freshman dorms: “I could shout 
that far.” The same article cites Dr. 
Allyn Kimball, then Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, as claiming 
that “the switch from AM to FM is 
inevitable.” 
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HAUNTEDHALLOWEEN 








BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


While ee Hopkins students were spending their Halloween studying (and the News-Letter staff was 


their Halloween putting out this paper), some kids had fun. The Tutorial Project brought their city 
teint Ukeunted ta heal Ba The Black Student Union transformed the AMRIl lounge intoahaunted 
house while the RAB provided the food and candy. Here one little kitten is getting her make-up touched up. 
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person ultimately responsib’ 
WIHU, ini 


gramming has g 
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WJHU-FM 


It took almost another decade to 
turn the frustrations with the AM 
frequency into a concerted effort 
to upgrade the station to FM. In 
1977, Hamilton and Judd French, 


See? They even look cool. 






people. Now that the signal 
reached off campus, Hopkins 
administration suddenly ex- 
pressed an interest in the content of 
the student-run station. Hamilton re- 
members: “(then JHU President] 
Steven Muller was going to sign the 
final papers [approving the increase]. 
We were in his office, and he had his 
pen literally poised over the paper. 
He paused and asked us— ‘You are 


music on weekdays, jazz on week- 
ends, andalternative rockand NAR 
(Not Available Radio, meaning 
truly odd music) at night. In addi- 
tion, the station featured a half- 
hour daily news program, as well as 
several five-minute news updates 
throughout the day. 


Power increase 


A few years later, the FCC passed 
a ruling deeming 10-watt FM sta- 
tions “insufficient use of the radio 
spectrum” and moved to deregulate 
them. This meant that anybody with 
a stronger transmitter would be free 
to apply fora license to knock out 10- 
watt stations such as WJHU. Rather 


Continued on Page B3 








COURTESY OF MIRAMAX FILMS 


Ultra-cool vibe makes Swingers swing 


BY NICK SCHAGER 
News-Letter Staff 


This movie is “money.” In fact, 
“it’s on” and it’s “money.” If this 
doesn’t seem like rational criticism, 
or for that matter rational English, 
than you obviously haven’t checked 
out Swingers, the highly energeticand 
incredibly satisfying debut film from 
writer/actor Jon Favreau and direc- 
tor Doug Liman. 

To clue in the curious reader, to 
be “money” is tobe ultra-cool, and to 
be “on” is to have that ultra-coolness 
working to maximum effect. Swing- 
ers is immersed in the retro-Swing 
fashion of Los Angeles, following a 
group of 20-something friendsas they 
search for good times, parties, and 
most importantly, women. 

Mike (Favreau) is an aspiring co- 
median/actor who has moved to Los 
Angeles from New York in the hopes 
of making it big, though the breakup 
with his longtime girlfriend has him 
mired in an unshakable depression. 
Unable to get over the six-year love 
of his life, Mike sits around his apart- 
ment wasting away time as he waits 
for his ex-girlfriend to call him. Luck- 
ily for Mike, he has some swinging 
friends who are willing to cheer him 
up. 

His closest friend is Trent (Vince 
Vaughn), a guy who is nothing but 
cool, capable of getting “digits” 
(phone numbers) from just about any 
beautiful lady he sees. Trent attempts 
to help his buddy cheer up, whether 


SWINGERS 


Directed and Photographed by Doug 
Linman cen we 
Produced by Victor Simpkins 

Written by Jon Favreau 
Music by Justin Reinhardt 
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it be by forcing him to go to Las Ve- 
gas on a spur-of-the-moment trip or 
just dragging him along to all the hot 
spots in LA, Try as he might, Trent 
has little effect, as do his other bud- 
dies Sue (Patrick Van Horn) and Rob 
(Ron Livingston). 

The plot is thin, but the movie 
doesn’t call for a strong direction. 
Instead, it’s relies on fresh, hilarious 
dialogue, of which it has plenty to 
offer. Crackling with sharp wit and 
dry humor, the guys’ conversations 
meander from topic to topic, rang- 
ing from women to Sega Ice-Hockey 
to movie directors (Scorcese vs. 
Tarantino), and of course back to 
women, 

Favreau reportedly took much of 
the dialogue from actual conversa- 
tions he had with his friends (much 
of the supporting cast are his real 
friends), and it shows. In fact, some 
of the dialogue is so irreverent in it’s 
appeal, it’s hard to imagine someone 
actually writing this kind of stuff at a 
computer. 


As Mike, Favreau does his best to 
look droopy-eyedand depressed, and 
while extremely successful is at times 
a bit too much. A scene in which 
Mike, after finally getting a girl’s 
number, decides not to wait 2 days to 
call her (as ultra-cool Trent and Sue 
suggest) but instead calls her that 
morning at 2:30 am, is almost too 
painful to watch. 

Repeatedly cutoff by the girl’s 
machine, Mike continues to call un- 
til he finally makes such an ass of 
himself the girl picks up and tells him 
to never call again. Though Mike’s 
moping is at times overbearing, this 
is where his character gains a strong 
personality, for Mike is in essence a 
guy miserable with his life who is 
mightily trying to find happiness. 

A hilarious scene where Mike’s 
depression is turned into an asset is 
when he and Trent travel to Vegas, 
and eventually pick up 2 ladies who 
work at a casino and ina Vegas show, 
respectively. While Trent attempts 
to have sex with the casino waitress, 
Mike can’t help but tell the other girl 
about his misery over his ex-girl- 
friend. 

When Mike interrupts Trent’s 
love-making to make a phone call to 
his ex, only to fail, both ladies come 
to comfort him, utterly moved by his 
heartbreaking story. The image of 
the two ladies consoling Mike while 
Trent sits alone on a couch with only 
a pillow covering his nakedness is an 
unforgettable image. 

Continued on B7 
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The infamous character issue 


Incessant attacks on ethical conduct should not have a bearing on the decisions of the voters 


BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


First it was draft dodging, then 
marijuana smoking, then Paula 
Jones, then a $1,000 haircut, then 
travelgate, then Whitewater, then the 
mysterious FBI files, and then the 
Dick Morris fiasco, But who really 
cares? 

The Republicans have been 
missing the point ever since they 
started hounding President Clinton 
with these allegations in the 1992 
election. A voter survey this year 
has shown thatas few 
as One in ten have 
strong feelings* 
against Clinton and 
the extent of his in- 
volvement in the 
Whitewater contro- 
versy. 

Most voters don’t care about 
character and ethics. They care 
about themselves, their wallets, 
their children, and the issues that 
affect them. 

To those of you who still care 
about the character issue, I ask: what 
difference does it make as long as the 
president does hisjob? Ofcourse ethi- 
cal behavior is an added incentive in 
executing the office of the president 
of the United States, but it is one 
issue among many, and it is hardly 
worthy of the attention it has been 
receiving from the anti-Clinton 
camp. 

The evening before the last presi- 
dential debate, Bob Dole accused 
President Clinton of diminishing the 
presidency through deceit and “end- 


less violations of public trust.” Dole 
went on to say that what bothers him 
the most is not just the wrongdoing, 
but the “excuse-making.” 

“We hear not apologies but ali- 
bis,” Dole said. 

Of course, we all know that every 
other politician isso much more open 
about alleged wrongdoing. It took 
nothing less than a Supreme Court 
order to compel Richard Nixon to 
release the Watergate tapes. Con- 
gresswoman Susan Molinari(R-New 
York) denied smoking marijuana 
while in college on television, only to 


CLINTON 


be embarrassed by having to admit 
that she didin fact “experiment” with 
marijuana. 

It cannot be denied that Bob Dole 
is an honorable statesman. Yet de- 
spite what we may like to believe, 
humans are by nature imperfect and 
make mistakes. 

President Bill Clinton has avoided 
the character assassination of Bob 
Dole, but like Clinton and the rest of 
us, Bob Dole is human and is not 
infallible. 

Despite what we may like to be- 
lieve, humans are by nature imper- 
fect and make mistakes. Even Bob 
Dole has made them. But since Presi- 
dent Clinton has resisted crying out 
like a three year old, “Look what Bob 
did,” I will do it for him. 


Dole and the tobacco in- 


dustry 


It is hard to ignore Bob Dole’s 
infamous analogy between cigarettes 
and milk. “We know it [cigarette 
smoking] is not good for kids, but a 
lot ofother things aren’t good... Some 
would say milk is not good,” Dole 
said last June. Dole’s more recent 
record on tobacco is equally evasive. 
“I was asked a technical question,” 
Dole griped, referring to his June 
statement. “Are they addictive? 





Maybe they probably are addictive. I 
don’t know. I’m nota doctor.” Most 
of us are not doctors; some of us are 
not even planning to become doc- 
tors. Nevertheless, we have all heard 
about the harmful effects of cigarette 
smoking. The only person who could 
honestly claim not to have heard of 
these harmful effects must have been 
living in a closet for the past 20 years. 
Surely Bob Dole has seen the Sur- 
geon General’s warnings that are 
stamped on every cigarette adver- 
tisement. 

Yet even after his own brother died 
of smoking-related ailments, Dole’s 
stand on the issue is disingenuous at 
best. Oneshouldbe particularly skep- 
tical of Dole’s position considering 
his close ties to the tobacco industry. 


Dolehimselfhas accepted thousands 
of dollars from the tobacco industry 
for campaigns and has even flown in 
tobacco company planes. In 1995, 
the Republican Party accepted nearly 
$2.4 million in corporate tobacco 
contributions, according to a Center 
for Responsive Politics study. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, ac- 
cepted $423,962. 


Family values? 


Robin Dole was just a teenager 
when her father asked his first wife, 
Phyllis, for an “emer- 
gency” divorce. In a 
speech to the Chris- 
tian Coalition, Re- 
publican virtue mas- 
ter Bill Bennett urged 
its members to stop 
worrying about ho- 
mosexuality and to focus on divorce, 
which he believes poses a worse threat 
to American children. Yet many 
prominent Republicans, including 
Dole, Ronald Reagan, and Newt 
Gingrich have filed for divorce. 

During his days in the Senate, Dole 
reportedly ate with his family only on 
Easter and Christmas before he filed 
for divorce. Dole methis first wife, an 
occupational therapist, while recov- 
ering from war wounds. The fact that 
Dole’s first wife nursed him back to 
health and stood by him faithfully 
apparently was not enough to keep 
them together. Dole’s daughter lived 
with her mother and spent vacations 
with her father. 

Despite rumors of marital prob- 
lems, President Clinton and his wife 


have chosen to 
reconcile their 
differences 
rather than 
split apart. It is 
hard to argue 
that filing for 
an “emer- 
gency” divorce 
is as admirable 
as trying to 
keep a family 
together. 


Bob Dole 
the draft 
dodger 


Bill Clinton 
is not the only 
draft dodger 
running for president. Yes, you read 
that correctly. Bob Dole also tried to 
dodge the draft. 

In his second year at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Dole received word 
from his hometown of Russell, Kan- 
sas that the draft board was about to 
draft those of his age and status. Ac- 
cording to Richard Ben Cramer’s 
book, What it Takes, Dole joined the 
Army Reserve Corps as an enlisted 
man. This enabled him to remain on 
campus until the end of the school 
year. He was sent to an officer-re- 


~placement camp in Italy in late 1944, 


where he met Dean Nesmith, a former 
athletic trainer at the University of 
Kansas. Since Dole was an athlete at 
Kansas, Nesmith came to like him. 


Nesmith wanted to give Doleajob* 





in his special services unit, but it was 
too late. Dole had already been or- 
dered to report to a combat unit in 
Italy. Dole told Nesmith that he did 
not want to go, but Nesmith was un- 
able to help him avoid combat. 

Commenting on this incident, 
Baltimore Sun editorialist Theo 
Lippman, Jr. notes: “If a desire by a 
young man not to go to war discred- 
its him politically or morally many 
years later, Bill Clinton and Bob Dole 
both have a mark the same mark 
against them.” 

When you go to vote this Tues- 
day, remember that we are all hu- 
man. We have all made mistakes and 
will inevitably make more. Don’t let 
the character issue sway your vote; 
vote on the issues. 





WILLIAM JEFFERSON CLINTON 


Party: Democrat 

Birth Date: August 19, 1946 

Age on Inauguration Day: 50 
Hometown: Little Rock, Arkansas 


Education: Georgetown University, B.S.F.S. (1968); Oxford Uni- 
versity, Rhodes Scholar (1968-70); Yale University, J.D. (1973) 


Religion: Baptist 


Previous positions: Governor of Arkansas (1979-81 and 1982- 
93); Arkansas Attorney General (1977-79); attorney for Write, 
Lindsey and Jennings (1981-1982); Law Professor, University of 


Arkansas (1973-76) — 
Political Philosophy: Moderate 
Pet Issue: Americorps 


Biggest Plus: Excellent political skills 
World-wide web site: www.whitehouse.gov 








Budget remains a hot topic 


BY DIMITRI VARMAZIS 
News-Letter Staff 


In an election year when bom- 
bastic Pat Buchanan can carry the 
New Hampshire Primary simply on 
the weight of his economic message, 
Washington insiders have long 
known what a hot button issue the 
economy, and specifically the bud- 
get, is. 

Despite the fact that the average 
American doesn’t understand or 
care to learn about the effects and 
benefits of a balanced budget, most 
people associate the U.S. budget with 
a household one. It shouldn’t there- 
fore be surprising that Americans 
are uneasy with the idea that the na- 
tion is “falling behind on its bills.” It 
also should surprise no one that in 
reaction to public sentiment, both 
Clinton and Dole have proposed tax 
bills and budget plans specifically 
designed to win over voters to their 
camps. 

Like most election year propa- 
ganda, both sides’ plans are more 
fluff than substance, but a careful 
analysis shows that there are merits 
and drawbacks to both. bag: 

Dole’s planisbased on realpolitik. 
Behind in the polls, he must use ev- 
ery ploy and tactic to lure voters to 
his side, and the economy and the 

budget are no exceptions. His main 
emphasis is actually a tax-cut pro- 
sal. Republican analysts have con- 
vinced him that a 15% across the 
board tax cut will help him draw 


ahead of their bills. A tax break of 
$500 per child is another Dole pro- 
posal also aimed at that portion of 
the electorate. 

Of course, Dole hasn’t forgot- 
ten the balanced budget issue, but 
his claim that he can still lower the 
deficit while enacting his tax cut 
measures seems a little hard to 
swallow, especially since he has set 
a time limit of seven years for all 
this legislation to be set into mo- 
tion. In response, the Clinton ad- 
ministration has charged that the 

‘tax cuts Dole proposes will cost 
taxpayers an addition $548 billion 
over six years, which makes Dole’s 
assertion that he can simulta- 
neously balance the budget and 
lower taxes less credible. 

Recently, sensing that his eco- 
nomic platform was under heat, Dole 
countered that he would balance the 
budget while lowering taxes by “lim- 
iting the growth of federal spending 
and eliminating unnecessary pro- 
grams.” 

This, of course, was twisted by the 
White House into a charge that Dole 
would cut Medicare and Social Se- 
curity programs, as well as Medicaid 
and Welfare. r 


Clinton, too, has jumped on the’ 


“balance-the-budget” bandwagon, 
though his emphasis hasbeen noton 
what he would do but what he has 
done. Clinton has repeatedly tried to 
remind voters how his compromise 
with the Republican Congress has 
allowed him to slash government 


He rarely delves into specifics 
about his balanced budget policies, 
but often cites how he could accom- 
plish more for the American people 
if the Republican Congress did not 
hinder him. He also charges that the 
Republican dominated Congress 
wanted to spend $15.3 billionless on 
domestic programs and $9.3 billion 
more for defense than this year’s 
budget specifies, but his efforts 
thwarted them. 

Ofcourse, Republicans complain 
that Clinton’s “tax and spend” pro- 
grams demonstrate his lack of real 
support for a balanced budget and 
unwillingness to make sacrifices for 
the economic well-being of the na- 
tion. . 
The President also proclaims his 
successin passing “balance-the-bud- 
get” legislation on TV commercials, 
but Dole claims that if Clinton di 
not have to compromise with the 
Republican Congress, the cumula- 
tive spending of the government 
since 1994 would have been $16 
billion higher than now. This is an 
other example, asserts Dole, that th 
Presidentis notas committed to bal- 
ancing the budget as he is towards 
being reelected. | 

In this Presidential race, both 
sides have latched on to the balanced 
budget issue because the voters al, 
most unilaterally want the sam 
thing; a federal budget no longer in 
the red. Whether or not the candi- 
dates will remain committed to the 
issue or the next President will is 


Clinton, Dole tackle the media 


' Both candidates attempt to curb sex, violence in television; 


Democratic National Party benefits from Hollywood 


BY MIGUEL DE FIGUEIREDO 
News-Letter Staff 


This year, “Planet” Hollywoodhas 
taken over the presidential campaign. 
GOP Candidate Bob Dole began his 
speech at the Republican Conven- 
tion praising Hollywood for finally 
making a movie he enjoyed, while 
registered Republican Kevin Costner 
strategically sat next to Hillary 
Clinton at the Democratic Conven- 
tion. Our candidates are faced with a 
“Catch-22”: we are becoming more 
desensitized by overexposure to vio- 
lence and sexin the media, while what 
we see is oftentimes an accurate por- 
trayal of the decay facing the coun- 
try. 
Dole’s condemnation of Holly- 
wood lacks very much constructive 
action. He opposes the support of 
Public Broadcasting, a television net- 
work which shows more educational 
television than any other broadcast 
station, because of its “liberal bias.” 
This opposition to PBS created a po- 
litical backlash resulting in what some 
have called the “Leave Big Bird 
Alone” campaign. © 

Yet Dole also asserts that we “must 
hold Hollywood and the entire en- 
tertainment industry accountable for 
putting profit ahead of common de- 
cency.” While this is a statement with 
which almost all would agree, one 








must question his acceptance of spe- 
cialinterestmoney from Hollywood. 
The Wall Street Journal reports that 
in 1995, $152,880 was given to Re- 
publicans compared to the $109,813 
given to the Democrats. The signifi- 
cance in those numbers lies not only 
in the fifty thousand dollars, but also 
because they represent a dramatic 
turn of Hollywood toward the Re- 
publican Party. This traditional 
stronghold for Democrats has been 


swayed primarily by Jack Valenti, - 


the man who runs the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, partly 
because Clinton trade officials re- 
fused to give unlimited access of 
Hollywood to European audiences. 
Similarly, Clinton is swayed by 
many of the stars and producers in 
Hollywood. Last month he attended 
a party that included singer Barbara 
Streisand, author Mara Angelou, 
director Steven Spielberg, and record ' 
producer David Geffen just to name 
afew. Tickets were as high as $12,500, 
andby the end ofthe night the Demo- 
cratic Party had raised $3.5 million. 
According to The Washington Post, 
Democrats have raised an astound- 
ing $18 million from January 1, 1991 
toJune, 30 1996, compared toa mea- 
ger $2.6 million by the Republicans. 
Ultimately, this special interest 
money has had an impact on both 
candidates. Dole has condemned 


FBI Files Fiasco 


After congressional Republicans discovered that the Clinton personnel security office improp- 
erly collected some 700 background FBI files of Republicans — including former Secretary of 
Stat James A. Baker, former National Security Advisor Brent Scowcroft and former spokesman 


Marlin Fitzwater — many in Washington thought the Clinton White House faced its most seri- 
ous ethical crisis yet. 


Whitewater 


Whitewater started with a land deal in the 1980s but has become, at root, an inquiry into Bill 
— Ginton, Hillary Clinton, and the administration's handling of a variety of issues, Questions first ‘i 
arose during the 1992 Presidential campaign about the Clintons’ investment in an Arkansas = | 
real estate project named Whitewater. After a flurry o' 
the issue fell off the political radar screen for awhlie. Indictments of Jim Guy Tucker and other 
Clinton associates does not bode well for the Clinton administration, but Al D‘Amato and his 
Republicans will have to work hard to draw Clinton himself into the controversy, 


Paula Jones eae hereuamend 


SKELETONS © 


Expect to see the whole issue brought up again, if not during a second term then afterone, | 


Hollywood only through his rheto- 
ric, while Clinton has failed to im- 
pose a rating system for television 
that he promised. 

However, the current President 
has done more than his opponent in 
preserving Hollywood’s integrity. 
Clinton called for a V-Chip to allow 
parents to electronically block vio- 
lent or sexually explicit television 
programs, and by threatening gov- 
ernment regulation of the networks, 
he forced networks to show at least 
three hours of children’s television 
per week. 

This debate, however, has a much 
more telling revelation about ourown 
society. As former President Sandhya 
Jah, of the JHU College Democrats 
states, “Ideally, we need parents tobe 
with their kids rather than have com- 
puter chip monitoring what they 
watch on TV.” She then went on to 
say that the V-Chip is a better solu- 
tion for those who are forced to work 
to allow their children to have the 
most basic of necessities. 

Although very few would argue 
that there is no relation between Hol- 
lywoodandour behavior, Hollywood 
must not only accept, but work for 
higher levels of constructive movies 
for itself. Regulation of the media 
must come internally, and we as a 
society must seek to work for exter- 


nal progress to effect that change. 


















of media attention during the campaign, 
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Paula Jones is not going to simply disappear, 
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Perot is full of 
‘ideas, despite 


no 
e 


_) BY VISHAL J. AMIN 
yr News-Letter Staff 


>. In the words of Dennis Miller, 
“where is that demented little troll?” 
~~ Where is Ross Perot? If you watch 
-; any amount of television you will 
ph, have probably run across a few ofhis 
jo incessant 
zo little com- 
mercials or 
= the Sunday 
night info- 
.Mercial on 
§ network tele- 
vision. 
Having 
seen’ Several 
myself, I can 
see why Ross 
is lagging se- 
verely in the 
polls, with 
“© only 6% of 


-£ the vote: he has lost touch with the - 


™ American people. The only way that 
Ross can come out of this a winner is 
3 if he starts using all of his physical 
"\ and conversational attributes to his 
“advantage. 
WI first think that Ross 
“© should use his rather 
41° grandiose auditory appa- 
~Y ratus to take the place of 
<7 allintelligence operations 
Je: in the United States. That 
| way we only have to 
spend money on Q- -tips, 
> to keep the equipment in 
top form. 
& "Second, he should at- 
@1tach huge megaphones 
son every street corner in 
=m “America. “Why?” you 
Y° "may ask. Many uneducated econo- 
% ‘mists believe that if Ross used these 
~4‘megaphones to project his annoying 
% little voice in the morning, then 
9‘. Americans would arrive to work on 
time, saving billions. Lastly, Candi- 


_ 90) date Perot should once again bring 


-lc back his spirited sayings, not to up- 
be lift America, but to get enough votes 
1© to qualify for federal money in the 
2000 campaign. 


_ Si! Perot in his first campaign used 
_£~ his own money. The second time 
_-™ around, Perot felt that to better un- 











‘eccentricities 


derstand his constituents, he should 
accept their money. Nowwho in their 
right mind would send money to a 
billionaire? That’s just about as ab- 
surd as sending your money to Jim 
and Tammy-fay. 

Perot’s choice for V.P. is a man 
with a beard, his name is Pat. No, not 

Pat from 
SNL, but 
that would 
make for 
aninterest- 
ing ticket. 
This Pat is 
named 
Choats and 
‘he’ was“ a’ 
Washing- 
ton insider 
until he 
saw. the 
light. This 
viewing of 
the light came right around when 
Perot noticed that the CIA had sent 
in the Special Ops helicopters to dis- 
rupt his daughter’s wedding. 

Butin all fairness to Ross, when he 
shouted “Don’t Tread on me!” all the 
bugs listened, in- 
cluding the ants 
and grasshoppers. 
In all seriousness, 
though, Ross Perot 
is a paranoid man, 
he is aman with vi- 
sions of grandeur 
that outstretched 
even Napoleon, 
but Ross Perot is a 
man who believes 
in ‘No Taxation 
without Represen- 
tation,’ and in all fairness he has de- 


cided to stop paying taxes until he: 
becomes president, according to un- . 


reliable sources. This isa man of prin- 
ciple, who will stand up to the gov- 
ernment until he controls it. This is a 
true waste of tax payer money. 

So remember, Ross Perot is the 
candidate for a more Orwellian 
America, andin the spirit of the Dole- 
Kemp campaign, Ifyouwanttoknow 
more you can find Ross and his good 
buddy Pat on the web at 
‘www.perot.org’. 


Dole sees dignity to campaign 


Clintons attacks on Dole’ age are patronizing and betray his arrogance 


BY RACHEL HAUGH 
News-Letter Staff 


Former Senator Bob Dole of Kan- 
sas has brought something to this 
year’s election that I hayen’t seen 
before. It’snothis pie in the sky prom- 
ises of tax reform, and campaign fi- 
nance reform, which we've all seen 
before, but a sense of honor. 

There’s a level of dignity in the 
debates and a sense of respect 
between the candidatesthat 
stems almost entirely, from 
Dole. Sure, President Clinton 
is acting Presidential, but 
more as a campaign tactic de- 
vised to keep his head above 
the rising waters of character 
attacks than a function of his 
respect for his office or the 
race. 

Clinton cites the “age” of Dole’s 
ideas as a reason not to vote for him, 
but his backhanded attack makes the 
President look like a patronizing and 
over-confident man rather than one 
who respects his opponent. 

Dole on the other hand, seems to 
really admire the office of the Presi- 
dent, not for the troubles that it can 
getyou outof, but the awesome power 
and responsibility that comes with 
the Oval Office and the swivel chair. 
Moreover, he seems more humble 
and hopeful than entitled. 

Then Vice-President George Bush 
had suchasense ofentitlement about 
being President that he didn’t even 
have an agenda, appearing in all in- 
stances as though he had been born 
with the White House in his mouth. I 


think that Dole’s respect for the presi- 
dency is the main reason that we 
haven't seen the likes of Bush’s re- 
volving door/Willie Horton ads. 

His willingness to address Clinton 
as “Mr. President” during the first 
debate, as well as his hesitancy to at- 
tack the President’s record (let alone 
his private career as a skirt-chasing 
horndog) provides a model of 
cleaner, respectful campaigning for 
those who would follow. 


» 


Dole said, “My word is my bond, 
but I’m not sure that’s true. 

He used to tell a joke that went: 
There’s some good news and some 
bad news. A bus of supply-siders 
went over a cliff. The bad news is that 
there were three empty seats and that 
Jack Kemp wasn’t among them. 

So how does it happen that Dole 
rolls over like a well-trained dog to 
run with Kemp? and that he chose 
Steve Forbes, his acrid opponent 





ONLINE CAMPAIGN mp “¢ 


This model is the main, and per- 
haps only, reason that I wish I could 
support Bob Dole for President. Un- 
fortunately, his behavior in the noble 
pursuit of the highest office in the 
land is all of Dole that I can stand 
behind. 

Ican’t see my way clear to actually 
vote for Dole. While I don’t trust 
Clinton, as many other women seem 
to, his policies appeal to me. Dole’s 
sudden switch, however, from deficit 
hawk to supply-side election-year 
groupie was so fast and so desperate 
that I wonder what else he wouldn’t 
do to win. (Ask Perot to quit?) 

Dole seems more honest than the 
President. He’s notslick or rhetorical 
in his speech, but he isn’t the true 
blue guy that he claims to be either. 

In the final presidential debate 


from the primaries, as a campaign 
advisor raises questions for me about 
well thought-out this campaign is. 

With Dole at risk of losing tradi- 
tionally Republican states such as 
Arizona and Texas, which has voted 
Republican for President since 1976, 
it might be time to take a closer look 
at the candidate’s weaknesses. 

He does suffer from the lack of a 
cohesive or coherent answer to im- 
promptu questions. He was not as 
able to answer clearly answer ques- 
tions during the Presidential debates 
as Clinton was. 

That makes it tough to sound like 
an intelligent man with a vision for 
our country. On the other hand, 
when he delivers a prepared speech, 
one can really get a feel for where he 
wants to take the country. It just 


doesn’t look like anyone wants to go 
there with him. 


One might look at Perot the same 
way. It’s not as though the Reform 
Party candidate is expected to take 
the lead on election day either. The 
difference is that Reform Party sup- 
porters are behind Perot and actively 


support him, whereas many Repub- 
licans see Dole’s candidacy as a los- 
ing proposition. 

It’s sad to see Dole out there cam 
paigning, remaining optimis- 
tic and portending victory 
when so many of his own 
consituancy don’t support 
him. 

With all polls pointing to a 
Clinton victory, perhaps it’s 
time to start looking at Dole’s 
campaign as a learning expe- 
rience. After Bush’s dazzling 
victory, one mighthave assumed that 
the GOP understood the importance 
of not putting a lack-luster candi- 
date up against high-gloss competi- 
tion. The Democrats clearly learned 
their lesson after the Dukakis disas- 
ter in 1988, and came out with some- 
one who could out politic the Bush 
in 1992. 

The Republicans might look into 
finding a candidate whose campaign 
does not rely on an economic prin- 
ciple which he battled tooth ‘and nail 
throughout his Senate career. 

Bob Dole does seem to know one 
thing well: Respectful candidates win 
the respect, ifnot the votes of public. 

As we vote our conscience, cast- 
ing votes of principle or votes of pity, 
should admire the sportsmanship of 
the man who would be president. 





Debaters 
wrong to 
exclude 


Perot 


Candidates ° 
addressed stale 
Issues 


BY VISHAL J. AMIN i 
News-Letter Staff 


_The debates come around every 
four years to educate the American 
populace on who isrunningand give 
those who aspire to be president a 
few hours of network prime time to 

_espouse their platforms, ideas, plans, 
etc.? In general, the polar,ice caps 
begin, to melt at a faster rate than 
normal, due to all the hot air being 
released i in one central, location. 

_ Well, as] watched the first debate 
I remember the anticipation;and ex- 
citement of seeing all the candidates 
berate the, viewing, audience with 
sound bites and annoying little 
quirks, But as with most things po- 
litical, they. always forget, the ‘little 

guy’. Wherewas Ross, itwas reported 
that he was not inyited to attend the 
debates, or so they make us believe. I 
have an alternate theory, explaining 

Ross Perot’s non attendance. I have 


SKELETONS 


Too Cozy With Archer Daniels Midland? 


rn 


Hilton is disturbed by Dole’s relationship with the Archer Daniels Midland (ADM) corporation. 


line chiefly produced by ADM. 


~ Dole lobbied aggressively for massive tax credits for ethanol, a Se ay alternative to gaso- 


ADM President Dwayne Andreas and his family have contributed at least $80,000 to PACs con- 
trolled by Dole; Andreas also arranged a deal allowing Dole to gi an apartment ina pon Bal 


Harbour, Fla., co-op at below-market prices. 


“Mixing With Corporate oil 
Stanley Hilton says Dole has mixed politics with corporate interest since his days as county 4 


vT i. | 


/ 


torney in Russell, Kan. Dole reportedly protected the “oil boys” oe severance reg and ne 


righ nad by helping to fund his campaigns, 


“The Nixon Connection ve 

_ Asa freshman Senator, Dole was one of the few ae aon hard for Nixon's policies and his ill- 
~ fated Supreme Court nominees F. Clement Haynsworth Jr. in 1969 and G. Harrold Carswell in 
1970, Nixon rewarded Dole by naming him Republican National Committee chairman in Janu- 
ary 1971. Dole defended Nixon yet ee but, tom established his distance 


ro 








unreliable sources which state that 
Ross was stuck in the parking lot, 
trying to fix Bob Dole’s Campaign 
Bus. Last I heard was that he was out 
forming a committee to look under 
the hood and fix the problem, but 
that’s only speculation. The debates 
in general went through many of the 
same issues and ideas over and over 
again. The tax plan, the economy, 
the environment, the health care sys- 
tem? Itall began to become extremely 
repetitious. In reports after the first 
debate both sides claimed victory, 
and stated that they got their mes- 
sage across to the American public. It 
was even stated that the message got 
across even to the people of Indone- 


sia. Aside from public policy andeach — 


_man’sidea for the future, the debates 
truly came down to one thing: How 


the other came offin Prime Time TV. 


Senator Dole pulled out all the stops, 
apart from his new hair dye, he even 
had Tim Allen come and install the 
Binford 2000 Eyelid mover. Presi- 
dent Clinton not wanting to be un- 


-dersold, decided on using the split — 


screen to his advantage, by putting 
him on half a screen he hoped the 
audience would believe he lost ey 
much weight. Seriously thong e 
debates accomplished little but to 
focus public attention on the vice — 
presidential debates, and a poe 
of the 2000 campaign. — ee 
[hoped that this debate would rit 
alittle different, it was being touted © 
aie i praead atlooked 








ROBERT J. DOLE. 


Party: Republican’ "= "0" 
Birth Date: July 22,1923 
Age on Inauguration Day: 73 
Hometown: Russell, Kansas 


Education: University of Kansas, 1941-1943; Wane Uni- — 


versity, A.B., LL.B., 1952 
Religion: Methodist 


Military Service: U.S. Army, 1943-48 
‘ Previous positions: Senate Majority Leader (1994-96), 


*°MinorityLeader, U.S. Senate (1986-1994); Majority Leader, 


U.S. Senate (1984-86); Senator, U.S. Senate (1969-present); 
Representative, U.S. House of Representatives (1961-69); 
Kansas State Legislature (1951-53); Russell County Attorney 


(1953-61); U.S. Army (1943-1948) 


Political Philosophy: Conservative with centrist leanings; 
heavy on supply-side economics, against abortion 
Pet Issue: Federal government downsizing in favor of states 


Biggest Plus: Experience, stature 


. Biggest Minus: Media-projected bitter image; age (Dole would 
be the oldest president ever if elected) 
World-wide web site: www.dolekemp96.org 





more like a review of the year 1992. 
Vice president Gore was as stiff as 
ever, and Jack Kemp’s hair looked as 
though it was going to jump out at 
the audience and declareanewworld 
order. The St. Petersburg debates 
were truly a bore, without the antics 
of Admiral Stockdale, and the mud 
slinging between the two other can- 
didates. The only ‘things’ which saved 
the debates was 1. Jack Kemp’s hair, 
and 2. Al Gore’s relaxed demeanor. 
Half way through the debates, I felt 
like calling up Jim Lehrer and telling 
him to put up a sign behind both the | 
candidates, which said “It’s the 
economy, stupid.”, and tell them both 
to answer the questions. I have no 
idea how a tax plan or a nationalized 
health care system will solve all of 
America’s problems. To hear the can- 
didates rant constantly about the — 
same thing got extremely annoying. 
‘It continues to surprise me, on how 
every question leads to the same an- 
swer. Maybe we should have Ross 
- Perot form a committee on that one, | 
and let us know in the year 2000. 
The third and final debate of the 
presidential campaigns came, atlast. 






coil a Wot SPY oe ate which I felt 


would change the course of Ameri- 


day, no 

1 these debates all th 
‘oleh oa esti 
eA Oe on 


“The California debate wash -NOT! © 


that they wanted to here, but like 
most Americans I didn’t get to hear: 
the really tough questions, like 
whether the candidates like boxers _ 
or briefs, or whether they did or 
didn’t inhale. Bob Dole made the 
point of stating that he wasn’t a doe- 
tor when asked about cigarettes, but 
said that he ‘deserved’ to be one be- - 
cause his age has brought ‘wisdom’ 
and ‘experience’. President Clinton 
made the point to laugh after every- 
one of Bob Dole’s statements, just so 
that he doesn’t miss a joke. The de- 
bate though, began to shift into low 
gear after the first half hour, ot so. 
The questions began to lose their 
novelty and the towns people turned 
to the cameras and started making 
weird facial expressions, in order to 
accomplish what, I do not know. At 
the close of the debate, the anchors 
stated that this was both of the can- 


didates last debate andthatBobDole - 


was just kidding when he said that he 


wanted another debate, before elec- ie 


tion day. I remember an almost sad — 
- feeling when Peter Jennings said the 
former. But it all went away went 
Pa) he said the latter, 
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Students visit AIDS quilt, speak at 


Election 96 produces 


Action: Vote advertisements 
Hopkins grad student helps youth groups create PSAs 


BY EMILY SCHUSTER 
News-Letter Staff 


What do you get when you take 14 
diverse youth groups from around 
the country, give them access to the 
best media technology available, and 
let them send their own messages to 
other young people to encourage 
them to vote? 

Well, you get 14 very diverse and 
powerful public service announce- 
ments. And hopefully, if things work 
out as project creator and director 
Don Mains hopes, you'll also get a 
larger voter turnout among youth 
and an increased sense of commu- 
nity. 

The Action: Vote project is 
strongly groundedin the idea ofcom- 
munity. The project utilizes a con- 
ceptcalled “communicasting,” which 
Mains defines as “merging media and 
community to engage and empower.” 
Mains, 41, agraduate student at Hop- 
kins pur- 
suing a 
Masters 
thesis in 
the history 
of ideas, 
came up 
with the 
idea after 
reading 
about the 
develop- 
mentofthe 
Internet. 
He. saw 
that this 
new technology had helped to create 
a new sense of community on-line. 
From this he reasoned that commu- 
nity could be established from the 
very beginning ofa project involving 
new technology. é 

The fourteen groups involved in 
Action: Vote represent young people 
from urban and rural areas, conser- 
vative and liberal ideologies, and 
many different ethnicities. Mains dis- 
covered most of these groups through 
coverage on CSPAN. The PSAs give 
the groups a national presence and 
allow them to communicate their 
message to a large audience. 

In order to further facilitate com- 
munication between the youth 
groups and young people across the 
country, the project established an 
800 number, 1-800-GO-TO-VOTE, 
that puts people directly in touch with 
the youth groups. Mains claims that 
this increased communication cre- 





ACTION I! 


ates a “circle of community” and al- 
lows the youth groups to communi- 
cate theirideas even more effectively. 

The groups that participated in 
the project represented: the Harlem 
Chamber of Commerce; Third Mil- 
lennium and Third Wave from New 
York; American College from At- 
lanta; Campus Green Vote from 
Washington, D.C.; the National Coa- 
lition of Students with Disabilities 
from Fairfax, Virginia; the National 
Puerto Rican Coalition and National 
Council of La Raza from Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Project Vote from Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Save Our Youth Arts 
and Education Organization from 
Boston; Youth Voices from Wash- 
ington, D.C,; the Organization of 
Chinese Americans from San Fran- 
cisco, California; Kansas City Con- 
sensus from Kansas City; and the 
Oakland School from North Holly- 
wood, California. 

The project began as a proposal 
for Mains’ graduate project and soon 
received support 
from Sprint and the 
Theresa and H. 
John Heinz III 
Foundation. Sprint 
was looking for a 
way to test its new 
Drums service, a 
digital on-line col- 
laboration service 
that allows people 
in separate places 
work together in 
real time, and even 
access digitized im- 
agery from the En- 
ergy Film Library. Drums allowed 
the different youth groups to interact 
with oneanotherand share their ideas 
and products. Sprint also provided 
video and audio conferencing capa- 
bilities for the groups. ; 

The project provided the youth 
groups not only with the technology 
they needed to create their PSAs but 
also with a professional mentor in 
their own city. The groups were given 
seven weeks to research, write, film, 
and produce their PSAs. At the end 
of the project, one member of each 
group flew to Los Angeles for a con- 
ference where all the PSAs were 
shown. 

Celebrities such as Rhea Perlman, 





Levar Burton, Mary Steenburgen, * 


Tim Raid, and Norman Lear partici- 
pated in the project as well. They 
advised the students through video 
conferencing, reminded them of their 
time schedules, and introduced the 


Ps be 


PSAs at the conference in Los Ange- 
les, 

The PSAs vary greatly in their ap- 
proaches. The National Puerto Rican 
Coalition and National Council ofLa 
Raza filmed their PSA from the point 
of view of a child who asks to his big 
brother and sister to vote because he 
cannot. Third Millennium and Third 
Wave instead made a humorous ap- 
peal to grandparents to bring their 
grandchildren to the polls with them. 
Several of the PSAs show dramatic 
montages of problems facing our 
country, such as violence, drugs, and 
pollution. All of the PSAs feature the 
faces and voices of the young people 
who designed them. 

Onehundredand thirty television 
stations have aired the PSAs and 
many college campuses have shown 
them on video monitors during voter 
registration campaigns. As Mains 
pointed out, these PSAs can also be 
shown in future elections. The PSAs 
will also be digitized and made avail- 
able on-line. 

From his studies of the history of 
ideas, Mains learned that many im- 
portant technologies had humble 
beginnings. For example, the first 
radio broadcast was made by a man 
in his garage. Such stories encour- 
aged Mains to go out and break new 
ground himself. “I’m not content just 
to study about ideas,” he said. “For 
me, it’s like auto body shop. I want to 
get under the hood and tinker.” 

For Mains, community service has 
always been a priority. As an under- 
graduate at Penn State, he started a 
student-run fundraising campaign 
fora pediatric care unit thathas raised 
millions of dollars. After he got out of 
school, he started a jazz festival in 
Clearwater, Florida. The festival is 
now 17 years old and is attended by 
100,000 people ayear, 4... 

Mains has long been interested in 
media. He worked for a cable com- 
pany that gave cameras to ordinary 
people and won praise for its excel- 
lent local coverage. He later worked 
for World Net, the television equiva- 
lent of Voice of America, and also at 
the White House, helping Barbara 
Bush produce a video conference on 
literacy. 

Mains finds that the Action: Vote 
project confirms his long-held ideas 
about community action. “This 
project reinforces that with this new 
technology, anyone with an idea has 
a chance to send that message out to 
get like-minded people to join with 
them,” he said. 


_ BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS--LETTER STAFF 


WsHU recently celebrated its “tenth anniversary,” meaning its tenth year as a professional station. 





youth rally on Capitol Hill 


BY SANDHYA JHA 
News-Letter Staff 


Twenty. students from Hopkins 
went to, Washington, D.C. to view 
the AIDS quilt on the last dayit would 
be displayed in its entirety.. Three of 
them ended the day by speaking at a 
youth rally about homophobic spray 
painting at Hopkins, 


AIDS Quilt 


The AIDS quilt covered the whole 
Mall and several additional blocks 
when it was. displayed in Washing- 
ton, D.C. on October 12. A group of 
Hopkins students sponsored by D- 
SAGA took a bus to visit the quilt. 

The AIDS quilt is made up of 
patches approximately 3 feet by 3 
feet, designed by close relations of 
victims of AIDS. 

“The quilt was... not very enjoy- 
able,” said James Sorrells, who ended 
up speaking at the youth rally later in 
the day. “The first quilt you marched 
up to you couldn’t help but cry, be- 
cause you felt some connection. Par- 
ents would sit by the quilt and say 
‘That’s my son.” 

D-SAGA attended, said Sorrells, 
because AIDS is usually a significant 
topic for their community, and 
“somebody’s gotto presentit.” How- 
ever, Sorrells was quick to point out 
that “I sincerely believe AIDS doesn’t 
discriminate,” and explained that the 
trip was originally an RA event, show- 
ing its nonpolitical meaning. 

“Texpected the quilt to be that big, 
just because I had seen the brochure,” 
said Sorrells. “But when you walk on, 
or even near the Mall, seeing that 
many people was such a shock.” 

So many people attended the dis- 
play of the quilt that people stayed at 
hotels as far away as Baltimore to 
visit. 


Unexpected rally speech 


_ Afteryisiting the quilt, several stu- 
dents including Sorrells were at 
DuPont Circle in Washington, where 
booths had been set up for various 
political organizations who told them 


of a youth rally on the steps of the 
Capitol. They arrived just as it 
started, and hearda speaker discuss- 
ing discrimination. They discussed 
between themselves the spray paint- 
ing and chalking that had occurred 
the day before on their campus, and 
approached one of the rally’s orga- 
nizers about sharing their experi- 
ence, Sorrells spoke directly follow- 
ing a woman known as “Ma, 

because she blessed gay people 
whose own parents wouldn't accept 
their sexual orientation. “She was 
cool because she talked real calm 
through the whole thing,” said 
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Sorrells, “and then shouted, ‘You are 
NOT a mistake!’ We don’t necesgar. 
ily think we re a mistake, but to hear 
a straight, older person confirm that 
is really reassuring.” 

Sorrells went to the podium and 
told the audience of several thoy. 
sand people about what had hap- 
pened at Hopkins during National 
Coming Out Day, then as a form of 
encouragement, said, “Butyouknow 
what? Johns Hopkins is having an- 
other Coming Out Day!” He con- 
cluded by saying, “They can wash 
away our chalk, but they can’t wash 
away our existence.” 


COURTESY OF OPAL TAYLOR 


Freshman James Sorrells speaks to 5,000 people at the.Capitol. 





WJHU’s ten years without the students 


Continued from Page B1 
thanletting this happen, the students 
decided to upgrade to a higher watt- 
age. In addition to securing WJHU’s 
pean a higher wattage would 
mean a larger listening area. The stu- 
dents and Irene Vanger began work 
on the upgrade process at once. 

At first, they decided to apply for 
an upgrade to a few hundred watts, 
However, they learned that a com- 
mercial station was applying for a 
license on the same frequency in 
nearby Hagerstown; a slight upgrade 
now would likely preclude WJHU’s 
chances of ever expanding again. Af- 
ter conferring with the Hopkins ad- 
ministration, the student managers 
decided to apply for a 25,000 watt 
license, with a signal that would reach 
all of the Baltimore area and extend 
as far as Washington, D.C. 


Impact on the station 
WJHU had seen changes in orga- 
nization and degree of freedom with 
the movement to the FM band; the 
station became less avant-garde, 
more careful and professional. It was 
inevitable that such a huge power 
increase would bring more changes: 
says Hamilton, “We knew even be- 
fore it happened that [the power in- 
crease] was going to have a major 
impact on the way the station was 


operated.” According to Mark 


Margolin, a Hopkins student and 
active member of WJHU from 1981 
to 1985, the students recommended 
that the administration hire a profes- 
sional station manager and chief en- 
gineer, with perhaps a few more pro- 
fessional positions. For the first time 
in WJHU’s 35-year history, students 
would no longer have complete con- 
trol of the station. 

The staff were willing to sacrifice 
some degree of control of the station 
for more wattage. “The hope was that 
if [WJHU] was going to be run by 
professionals, that the students could 
still operate it... why else would the 
students be working on [the up- 
grade]?” asks Vanger. The staff of 
WJHU envisioned an environment 
wherein professional managers 


guided and oversaw a student staff. — 


BJ Norris, then Vice President for 
Communications and Public Affairs, 
assured WJHU staff that students 


would continue to play a role in the 
new station. 

The specifics of this role were 
never defined. According to Vanger, 
students “tried mightily to get guar- 
antees from the university” that the 
station would remain student-run. 
Such a guarantee never came. 

Meanwhile, the power upgrade 
was approved and the station kept 
operating at 10 watts pending the hir- 
ing of a professional staff. During the 
summer of 1985— several years after 
the approval of the power increase— 
the administration appointed a pro- 
fessional manager for the new sta- 
tion, David Creagh. 


Students get the shaft 


Creagh’s vision of the new station 
shut the students out almost com- 
pletely. According to a front page 
article in the September 13th, 1985 
News-Letter, he planned to hire six- 
teen full-time and sixteen part-time 
employees. Only three of the part- 
time positions— record librarian, ad- 
ministrative assistant, and engineer- 
ing assistant— would be targeted 
toward students, 

President Muller was quoted as 
saying “for the part-time jobs we will 
try torecruit students, would think”; 
however, Creagh contradicted this, 
saying “I will not operate on double 
standards... people aren’t going to 
stop and ask if the news announcer 
was a student at the institution,” 

Creagh also foresaw format 
changes for the station, deriding 
“hodgepodge” attempts to schedule 
every musical taste. He predicted a 
switch to a classical/jazz format, in- 
cluding elimination the rock and 
NAR segments of the current pro- 
gramming schedule, 

Creagh didn’t deny the Possibility 
of student involvementin the station 
beyond the three student-designated 
positions; “But, they'll have to find 
us. Students who are interested in 
learning will be well received and 
treated as professionals. Students 
who come to us because they want to 
play certain records will be angry,” 

And angry they were, 

Student reaction to the announce- 
ments was strong and furious, In the 
two months after the original an- 
nouncement, there were four letters 


Toni 
they’ve 


to the editor of the News-Letter, as 
well as an editorial and two op-ed 
pieces decrying the changes. Opin- 
ions writer Mike Kupritz called the 
arrangement “completely unaccept- 
able”, noting that while there were 
three positions earmarked for stu- 
dents in the future WJHU, there were 
over a hundred students in the cur- 
rent station, 

Many writers argued that Hop- 
kins had destroyed something that 
was unique to the students, Wrote 
Chris Dalton, “How would the edi- 
tors of the News-Letter staff feel if 
they were being replaced by the 
Washington Post’s editors and staff? 
Ofcourse, students could vie [against 
Post editors] for editorial positions, 
but who do you think would get the 
nod?” Looking back on the experi- 
ence, Margolin is more philosophi- 
cal: “We were always trying to con- 
vince people that we could do quality 
stuff... the year after I graduated 
[1986] itbecame evident that nobody 
had been listening.” 


This article will be continued in two 
weeks, 


Vibe party 


Continued from Page B1 

“Intelligent Jungle is a blend of 
Teggae and techno at an extremely 
fast-pace, while Ambient music is 
like New-Age but notas floaty.” This 
Means it’s mellow enough to play 
outin the Levering Lounge for people 
to take a break and talk. Six D,J.s are 
slated to spin a diversity of the mu- 
sic, all off good old vinyl records. 
The club is importing three off-cam- 
pus D.J.s who are known for “cool 
mixing tricks,” 

For all-night partying, dressing 
comfortably really is key. “The whole 
POintis not to dress up. You need to 





wear clothes that let you move,” says _ 


Watson. Skater-type shoes and t- 
shirts that breathe are essential for 
Serious dancers, And serious danc- 
ers Watson hopes to attract, 

t’s party is the first big one 
| Town on campus this year. 
But the experienced DJ.s hosted a 


number of successful outdoor par- _ é 


€s over the summer on the upper 


quad and President’sGarden. 
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Hopkins ends up near the bot- 
tom of the food chain 


Doctors rate the best and worst meals at the nation’ top 
untversities and colleges —JHU ranks 35 out of 38 


BY KATHY SAVORY 
Special to the News-Letter 


WASHINGTON—Between ex- 
amsand papers, college studentshave 
enough problems without worrying 
about what’s really in that “ mystery 
meat.” The Physicians Committee for 
Responsible Medicine (PCRM) 
checked the availability of healthy, 
low-fat, and vegetarian foods at the 

nation’s top colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Duke University in Durham, 
N.C., stands out at the head of the 
class. For example, at each dinner, 
students can enjoy a hot, low-fat, and 


cholesterol-free entrée such as spicy 


lentils and vegetables, African veg- 
etable stew, or spicy couscous with 
vegetables, 

Other schools that earn top 
marks are (in order): University of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame (Notre 
Dame, Ind.), Columbia University 
(New York), and Brown Univer- 
sity (Providence, R.I.). 

Ranking last in PCRM’s survey, 
the U.S, Military Academy at West 
Pointhas the fewest options forlow- 
fat and cholesterol-free foods. 

Typical rations include artery- 
clogging entrées like fried chicken 
tenders ham steak, or hot dogs, al- 
though they can occasionally find 


UNIVERSITY HEALTH RANKINGS 


1. Duke University (Durham, N.C.) 
2. University of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia) 
3. University of Notre Dame (Notre 
Dame, Ind.) 
4. Columbia University (New York) 
5. Brown University (Providence, R.1.) 
6. Stanford University (Palo Alto, Calif.) 
7. University of Kentucky (Lexington) 
8. Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 
9. University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) 
10. Smith College (Northhampton, 
Mass.) 
11. Howard University (Washington, 
D.C.) 
12. Arizona State University (Tempe) 
13. California Institute of Technology 
(Pasadena) 
14, Georgetown University (Washing- 
ton) 
15. Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) 
16. Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.) 
17. Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 
18. Rice University (Houston) 
19. Southern Methodist University (Dal- 
las) 
20. Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) 


21. Dartmouth College (Hannover, N.H.) 
22. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Cambridge) 

23. Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges 
(Bryn Mawr and Haverford, Pa.) 

24. Case Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland) 

25. Washington University (St. Louis) 

26. Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine) 
27. University of California at Los Angeles 
28. University of Houston 

29, University of Illinois (Chicago) 

30. Florida State University (Tallahassee) 
31. Emory University (Atlanta) 

32. University of Miami (Fla.) 

33. University of Washington (Seattle) 
34, Williams College (Williamstown Mass.) 
35. Johns Hopkins University (Balti- 
more) 

36. U.S. Air Force Academy (Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 

37. U.S. Naval Academy (Annapolis, Md.) 
38. U.S. Military Academy (West Point, 
NY.) 


Princeton, Cornell, University of Chicago, 
Northwestern, and University of Virginia 
all declined to provide information. 





some vegetables, fruits, and higher- 
fat peanut butter and jelly. 

There is some hope for the de- 
serving West Point students who as- 
pire to serve our country; the cafete- 
ria will complete renovations next 
year, including plans for an all-you- 
can-eat salad bar, and an occasional 
low-fat, vegetarian option. 

Rounding the schools whose din- 
ing services should be on “academic 
probation” are (in order): U.S. Na- 
val Academy (Annapolis, Md.), U.S. 
Air Force Academy (Colorado 
Springs, Colo.), Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (Baltimore), and Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.). 





“Students required to 


participate in a meal 
plan shouldn't be 
sentenced to unhealthy 


e » 
eating. 
—DR. ANDREW NICHOLSON 


Says PCRM’s Director of Preven- 
tive Medicine, Dr. Andrew 
Nicholson, “Students required to 
participate in 4 meal plan shouldn’t 
be sentenced to unhealthy eating. 
Developing healthy eating habits in 
college i is a lesson that will last a life. 
time.’ 

Schools were ranked based upon 
daily availability of varied, low-fat, 
cholesterol-free, and vegetarian 
foods, at breakfast and dinner. 

For example, schools offering a 
daily variety of low-fat entrées and 
make-it-yourself bars ranked higher 
than schools with only a salad bar 
and steamed vegetables. 

The ranking was determined from 
sample menus and other informa- 
tion proyided to PCRM by the 
schools. 


New No Da Ji: Asian Gold Mine 


BY DAVID KALINER 
News-Letter Staff 





New No Da Ji Restaurant 
2501-2503 North Charles Street 
(410) 235-4846, 889-8621 

Food — ** 1/2 

Service — ** 1/2 

Atmosphere — ** 


Where can one go to experience 
the flavor of the Orient, satisfy a crav- 
ing for all-you-can-eat cuisine, not 
shell out a lot of cash and still be 
within a one-mile radius of the 
Homewood campus? The established 
restaurant known as “New No Da Ji” 
(translated as “Gold Mine”) is our 
answer, an eatery specializing in Ko- 
rean, Chinese and Japanese cuisine. 

Situated on the corner of 2501- 
2503 North Charles Street and just a 
few blocks from The Charles The- 
ater, New No Da Ji boasts one hun- 
dred and forty-eight dishes on its 
menu. In addition, they have a good 
selection of liquor, beer, soda ($1.00 
per can) and free barley tea with each 
meal. 

The red neon sign out front also 
advertises a complete sushi bar in- 
side. In the tradition of other fine 
sushi houses like Kawasaki Restau- 
rant downtown, New No DalJiserves 
a diverse and exotic selection of these 
raw, tasty delicacies. 

Fresh fish is cut and placed in the 
center of cooled mounds of cooked 
rice. Other ingredients like eggs, cu- 
cumbers, vinegar and avocados are 
often used, the patties then shaped 
into rounded disks and are usually 
wrapped in seaweed strips. Sashimi, 
also served here, differs from sushiin 
that it is just the raw fish fillets them- 
selves. One of the preparers, Ted Shin, 
is a native of Korea and has been 
creating such staple Japanese foods 
like these since 1977. 

“Lunch,” Mr. Shin stated, “is mostly 
maki-zushi (a sheet of nori— a sea- 
weed molded around rice, seafood or 
vegetables and garnishes, and then 
sliced into a cylindrical shape).” He 
continued, “Dinner-time we serve 
nigiri-zushi (a hand-formed oblong of 
rice with sliced raw fish and wasabi— a 
green horseradish paste)... traditional 
Japanese sushi. We have the most 
popular foods of each country,” Mr. 
Shin previously worked at Samurai 


Midterms are over 


Restaurant in 
Georgetown and 
has been with New 
No Da Ji for a year 
now. 

Next to about 
twenty-two plates 
of sushi, the buf- 
fet offers such 
soups as hot and 
sour and miso 
shiru (soy bean 
soup with tofu 
and mushrooms). 
The soups were a 
bit disappointing 
and had a wa- 
tered-down taste. 
The egg foo young 
was exceptional, 
as was a string 
bean dish in the 
Chinese section. 
There were veg- 
etable dumplings 
(way too doughy 
and bland) and 
pretty good bar- 
becue spare ribs. 
New No Dajialso 
serves Hunan beef 
with broccoli 
($12.95) and Singapore chicken 
($13.95). Such dishes are frequently 
included in the buffet. 

From the menu, two pieces of 
sushi start at $3.00 for cani (crab 
sticks) and go to $5.00 for uni (sea 
urchin). Mainly, selections are in the 
$3.00 to $4.00 range. The buffet en- 
compasses a wide variety, including 
ebi (shrimp), hamachi (yellow tail), 
maguro (tuna), sake (salmon) and 
tako (octopus). There is also tamago 
(egg), ikura (salmon roe), masago 
(smelt roe) and kappa maki (cucum- 
ber roll). 

Rounding off these buffet items is 
a selection of around eight different 
Korean vegetables. These include 
marinated spinach, pickled white 
radishes, bean sprouts and small, sea- 
soned black beans. An enormous 
range of food can be specially pre- 
pared from the menu as well, such as 
beef, chicken, seafood, noodle dishes, 
vegetable plates, Korean casseroles, 
barbecue and mixed rice entrees. The 
prices can be as high as $45.95 for 
special sushi and sashimi orders, yet 
most dishes are a lot less. 

The restaurant is dimly lit inside. 
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FILE PHOTO 


New No Da Ji has plenty to offer with 148 dishes. 


Walls of a dark green hue are divided 
by occasional mirrored columns. 
Roughly a dozen tables covered by 
red tablecloths are set behind the large 
buffet area. An upper level also holds 
ten or twelve tables. Empty drink 
glasses are promptly filled by polite 
and eager servers. Because ofa color- 
ful plastic mat on each table, an ad- 
vertisement for Asahi beer, patrons 
are more able to identify their sushi 
with its accompanying photograph. 

According to Korean owner 
Joanne Peang, “Customers are very 
satisfied. All-you-can-eat is $6.95... 
it’s a very good deal.” Ms. Peang, 
who once owned an Oriental grocery 
store and nowhas restaurants down- 
town, in Bel Air and even one in 
Reston, Virginia, said there is “a lot 
of fresh fish and fresh food.” 

Lunch is served from 11:30 AM 
until 3:00 PM and the buffet is a bar- 
gain at $6.95. The dinner buffet is 
available until 11:00 PM and is just 
$14.95. Sunday hours are from 12:00 
noon until 10:00 PM and priced at 
$14.95. You won’t go wrong with the 
buffet specials, making New No Da Ji 
worth a visit. 


...now you have free time on your hands, right? 





‘All we want is your Hopkins-forsaken soul. 


Come ‘party down 
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at the News-Letter! 





Come take place in the sacrifice. . . of time! 
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ARIES: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Scary sitting around Penn Station 
at 3 a.m., isn’t it? Next time bring a 
friend, go dancing, have alate night 
breakfast, and get mono. 

Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 

People stare as you pass, little chil- 
dren scream; some go as far as spit- 
ting in your wake. Maybe you have 
mono. Go to the doctor. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Can you hear out of both ears? 
Monoaural sound can bea curse or 
blessing, depending on what kind 
of cables you bought. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22 

Be as careful as possible when shar- 
ing yourself with others. Disease is 
rampant, invisible germs are omni- 
present. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Fun all week and weekend long is 
wearing on the bodyand soul. Leave 
when you feel yourself tiring and 
slowing down on the floor. 


Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
...And he loves me. Wow. Imagine 
a flower created by unknown pow- 
ers can determine your happiness 
depending on its petals. 


your Horoscope 
8666690 
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Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Mono-pole or di-pole? A rotating circle 
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COURSE \ BUT I’m NOT 
 —) WEIRD ABOUT IT. 
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Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NovEMBER 21) 
Is there more to life than eating, sleep- 
ing, getting sick, studying, getting some, 
and blinking? Disconnect the fuse and 
try living some. 






SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Sweeping everything under the rug will 
clear your conscience for the time be- 
ing, but sooner or later your mother 
will be snooping under that rug. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
The time of day is irrelevant. Moving 
faster than you can feel, days are slip- 
ping by. Take a look at the monthly 
view of the calendar. 





AND & MAN'S 
dy ee 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Hopkins presents...The Ruptured 
Spleens! Appearing one time only for a 
special private engagement, perform- 
ing their hit, “Mono Boy”. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Campus news inches along the neurons 
of the school. Have you ever met any- 
one whose cogs you could see chugging 
along at snail’s pace? 


© 1995 Creators Syndicate, inc 
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by Don Addis 





GOOD NEWS, WALLY. MOST 
OF OUR SMART EMPLOYEES 
QUIT YO GET MUCH BETTER 


YOUR JOBI5 SAFE. WE 
NEED YOU TO DO THE 
WORK OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


TS TT JUST 
PG. OR lo 
TRE QUALITY 


Eat This! 


JOBS ELSEWHERE. NOW 
WE DON'T HAVE TO DO ANY 
DOWNSIZING. 


WHO LEFT. 


S.Adaens E-mail: SCOTTADAMS@AOL.COM 


THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 
Edited by Stanley Newman 
MOTHER'S DAY: Have a great day, moms! 
by Randolph Ross 
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MUMMY! RALPHY 
SAID THe Ge Word! 





Only Leo could put himself in more danger 
__ by signing up for self-defense class. 





by Jeff Rowland 


Beans, 


Beans, — 
Good for 
the Heart 


ell, here we are, 
back again, to 
bring you yet an 
other delicious, 
low-fat recipe 
made with, you guessed it, beans. 
Admit it. Every nowand thenyouget 
sick of those greasy McDonald’s 
burgers and those cholesterol-packed 
Meat Lover's pizzas, and that crazy 
vegetarian inside of you just yearns 
to break free. That’s when you should 
whip up this healthy and oh-so-tasty 
dinner for four that will leave your 
friends just longing for more. 

This recipe is one of Emily’s fa- 
vorites. She once made it for a pot 
luck back in high school and to her 
great amazement, it actually turned 
out well, although she had never made 
anything more complicated than 
Campbell’s soup before in her life. 
It’s a snap to make, and it only takes 
about half an hour! It’s especially 
tasty when mixed with white rice, 

So with great pleasure and with- 
out further ado, we present to you 
the glory, the wonder, the electrify- 
ing taste sensation of Caribbean Black 
Beans. 


Caribbean Black Beans 


1 1/2 cups chopped onions 

3 garlic cloves, minced or pressed 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 tablespoon grated fresh ginger root 
1 teaspoon fresh thyme (and since 
you probably don’t have fresh thyme, 
that translates to 1/2 teaspoon dried 
thyme. If you do have fresh thyme, 
we'd like to know where you get it.) 

1/2 teaspoon ground allspice 

4 1/2 cups drained cooked black 
beans (three 16-ounce cans) 

3/4 cups orange juice (yeah, this, 
sounds weird, but trustus—it’s tasty) 
salt and ground black pepper to taste 
(welike it withjust pepper, but maybe 
that’s because we have lots of rela- 
tives with high blood pressure) 





1. Sauté the onions and garlic in oil 
for about 5 minutes, until the onions 
begin to soften. 
2. Add the ginger, thyme, and all- 
spice to sauté, stirring often to pre- 
vent sticking, until the onions are 
very soft, for about 5 more minutes. 
3. To get rid of the extra salt that goes 
along with canned beans (sothatyou | 
won't get high blood pressure like all 
our relatives), put the beans in a 
strainer and run water over them, 
4. Stir the beans and orange juice into 
the pot and cook on low heat for 
about 15 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally, until the mixture thickens ~ 
slightly. Mashafewofthebeanswith 
the back ofa spoon forathickercon- 
sistency, This is also a lot of fun, 
5. Add that ground black pepper (and 
Salt if you really want to) and serve. 
Watch the faces of your guests light 
|upwithjoy, = Ni gs 
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Unknowns charm in Swingers | Charles theatre presents 


Fellini film festival 


Continued 
from BI 


Itis Vaughn as 
Trent, however, 
who sets the film’s 
high-energy pace 
with a constant 
barrage of sharp 
wit and smooth 
moves. Vaughn is 
undeniably fabu- 
lous as Mike’s best 
friend, a swinger 
who can’t go one 
sentence without 
using the term 
“baby” in _ it, 
whether he’s talk- 
ing about a 
women or about 
Mike himself. To 
Trent, everyone is 
“baby,” and it is 
in small touches 
like these that his 
character is al- 
lowed to shine. 

The scene 
where Trent re- 
peatedly taunts Sue during a Sega 
Ice-Hockey game, only to cheat by 
taking the game off pause while Sueis 
distracted, will be easily identifiable 
for any guy who has ever had video 
game rivalries with his friends. Simi- 
larly, when a drunk Trent congratu- 
lates Mike on a successful night of 
getting “digits” by taking his shirt off 
in a diner and proclaiming “My baby 
is all growns up!” the scene becomes 
pure manic hysteria. 

While appearing to be another 
movie filled with useless babble about 
trivial topics (Mallrats and Kicking 
and Screaming cometo mind), Swing- 
ers succeeds where those others failed 
in it’s fusion of dialogue and irresist- 
ible style. Furthermore, the fact that 
most of the actors are virtually un- 
known gives the movie a genuine 
appeal that would have been lost with 
big name stars. 

Director Liman (another un- 
known) does a terrific job of captur- 


ing the atmosphere of the under- 
ground LA party/club scene, travers- 
ing from expensive Hollywood par- 
ties to secret clubs found in back 
alleys. 

The cinematography aids this 
mood tremendously, as the oft- 
times amateurish camera work 
gives the film a very personal touch, 
as if we’re being let in on all the 
secret things that men say and do. 
Scenes such as the one in which 
Mike, Trent, and Sue walk through 
the back ofa club instead of through 
the front door, a la Goodfellas, are 
not only sly and well done, but lend 
the movie it’s sense of the comical, 
as the three guys discuss the paro- 
died scene in Goodfellas earlier in 
the film. 

Though rumblings of Swingers as 
a “guy-movie” couldalready be heard 
as] exited the theater, Favreau makes 
sure not to alienate the female audi- 
ence. While focusing on the lives of 





COURTESY OF MIRAMAX FILMS 
Don’t be alarmed by the all-male madness—Swingers appeals to guys and gals 


four young men, women will not be 
turned offbyall the “guy-talk” present. 
In a sense, I could imagine a woman 
finding the movie funnier than I did, 
because it frequently means to parody 
the inane way guys think and act when 
it comes to women. Fortunately, what 
women will find amusing as parody, 
guys will findhilariousas realistic, and 
in this sense the movie succeeds in not 
excluding any members of the audi- 
ence. 

Additional credit must be given 
to the entire supporting cast, who 
manage to shine even in their 5 min- 
utes of screen-time, most notably 
the Vegas waitress (Stephanie 
Ittleson) andahilarious women who 
Trent thinks is giving off “serious 
vibe” to him by playing peek-a-boo 
from across a diner. Such continu- 
ous hilarity keeps a non-stop smile 
on your face throughout the film, 
and gives Swingers a charm hard to 
match. 





Look Ma! No Script! 


Audience left looking for meaning 
in Pacino’s Looking for Richard 


BY JOHN BAILLIOL III 
News-Letter Staff 


In Looking for Richard one of Al 
Pacino’s commissioned scholars 
points out: “Irony is just hypocrisy 
with style.” Ironically, Looking for 
Richard finds Al. It is clear that Al 
Pacino thinks he’s got a lot of style. 
And why not? He’s assembled a slew 
of notable stage and screen actors to 
back him up on his visually appeal- 
ing ego trip. 

Looking for Richard is the story of 
Pacino’s journey to Shakespeare, to 
“Richard III”. He begins with no 
knowledge of the text and ends 
with...? The end depends on your 
point of view. 
SPELLED LOL LL ELLA ADELELILDLE LEN 


The most rewarding 
scenes in the film are 
the scenes where 


Pacino is absent. 





One could say that Pacino has cap- 
tured Richard in a new and different 
way; he has brought an understand- 
ing to the audience that not even a 
school of Cambridge dons could con- 
vey. One could also say that only an 
actor could take that long to die from 
multiple stab wounds. 

The movie tells more about actors 
and the “art” of acting than it does 
about Shakespeare and his play. 
Pacino and Co. implicitly acknowl- 
edge the greatness of Shakespeare. 
He is both the foundation and the 
pinnacle of modern theater. There is 
the sense that if you’re good enough 
to play Shakespeare, you're really 
good. Hamlet made us take Mel 
Gibson seriously, after all. Yet this is 
a measure of competence that has no 
standard. 

Most people were part of a pro- 
duction of Shakespeare in high 
school. The Hopkins Classic Players 
indulge ushere at Hopkinsona yearly 
basis. If people like Al Pacino can put 
onand dictate their own productions, 
who is the great God of Theater who 
dictates which worthies are ready for 


the Bard? 
If you listen to Al Pacino, then 


a 


0) SS 
LOOKING FOR RICHARD > 


Directed by Al Pacino. : 
Directors of Photography: Robert Leacock, 
Nina Kedrem, John Kranhouse, Steve Con- 
fer : 


Music by Howard Shore. - 
King Edward.....scccsssssesermersenen Harris Yulin 
Queen Elizabeth...... .Penelope Allen 






Clarence. ancesnstoss Alec Baldwin 
Buckingham... Kevin Spacey 
Lady Anne...... Winona Ryder 
Richard UL. sven Al Pacino 


actors are the Gods of Theater and 
not only are they the best equipped 
to play Shakespeare, they are best 
equipped to understand him. Pacino 
promotes Kenneth Branagh’s ideal 
of bringing Shakespeare back to “the 
people,” where it belongs. 

If Shakespeare is the province of 
actors, then “Looking for Richard” 
should have no trouble making itself 
understood. All the world’s a stage 
and everyone who Al lets into the 
camera sights gets to be an actor. Yet 
what the actors, especially Pacino, 
spend a lot of time discussing is the 
fact that they don’t completely un- 


derstand “Richard III”. 


Interestingly enough, itis the play- 
ers who have the least screen time 
who can best articulate their parts. 
OLLENABLALLL RELL MLM MLL, 


John Gieglund and 
Vanessa Redgrave are 
not only engaging on 
the topics, they are 
simply wonderful to 
listen to. 





Kevin Spacey explains the character 
of Buckingham to Pacino in terms of 
the Iran/Contra affair. Other thespi- 
ans bring little discussion and little 
distinction to their parts. Winona 
Ryder, who playsa young Lady Anne, 
reacts to Pacino’s blood-mad pre- 
tender the same way she reacted to 
Ethan Hawk’s angst ridden slacker in 
Reality Bites. 

The most rewarding scenes in the 
film are the scenes where Pacino is 


, 


absent. These scenes are snippets of 
conversation with various classical 
actors and academics who ruminate 
on Shakespeare in general and “Ri- 
chard III” in particular. John 
Gieglund and Vanessa Redgrave are 
not only engaging on the topics, they 
are simply wonderful to listen to. 
There are also clips of “average 
Joes” holding forth. Shakespeare is 
described as everything from “in the 
grove and groovin” to “talmudic.” 
Oneman thinks he was writing about 





Ina way, the film 
disproves its own 
thesis. Shakespeare 
cannot be handled, in 
an analytic sense, by 


actors alone. 





a Japanese conspiracy to take over 
the world. 

Less entertaining are the scenes 
that focus solely on Al Pacino. Pacino 
reading. Pacino walking the streets. 
Pacino being intense about his craft. 
Pacino looking haggard. Pacino 
looking more haggard. Pacino talk- 
ing to students. Pacino talking to ac- 
tors. Pacino talking to himself. It is 
clear that Pacino thinks world peace 
would ensue if only everyone would 
stop fighting and look at him. 

Ina way, the film disproves its own 
thesis. Shakespeare cannotbehandled, 
in an analytic sense, by actors alone. 
Pacino andhis crew continually resort 
to scholars to understand the inner 
workings of history and language in 
“Richard III.” This is as it should be. 
Whenanalyzingaplayby Shakespeare, 
it is impossible to ignore the text. The 
best way to aviod the necessity of ex- 
planation would have been to put on 
the play instead of a documentary 
about the play. 

Looking for Richard does ask a 
question of itself, and its creator as 
well. Wouldn’t this film about “Ri- 
chard III” have done just as well, if 
not better, as an actual production of 
“Richard III?” 


BY MAURA LOMONICO 
News-Letter Staff 


After a long run of the Stanley 


Tucci film Big Night, The Charles is 
extending Italy-mania with a month- 
long Fellini festival. The series fea- 
tures five films directed by Frederico 
Fellini, spanning the years 1953 - 
1969. 

So grab a bottle of grappa, and sit 
back to enjoy the work of an Italian 
master that doesn’t do his best work 
in the kitchen. 

The first film in the series, I 
Vitelloni, was made in 1953. It tells 
the story of five guys in an Adriatic 
town going nowhere. (“I Vitelloni” 
translates roughly into “the over- 
grown calves.”) Mmm ... veal. This 
plot, of course, has been donea thou- 
sandtimes since. (See American Graf- 
fiti and Kicking and Screaming.) 

The next in the series is the Oscar- 
winning La Strada (“The Road”): a 
friend once told me that in Rome, 
you can buy rice balls (arancine) at 
roadside stands. And while I’m not 
sure it’s integral to the plot, you just 
never know—rice balls could indeed 
be the “Rosebud” of the whole op- 
eration. 





Fellini's 1960 film 
chronicles the life of a 
reporter who sees life 
in Rome as shallow 


and worthless. 





Inany case, La Stradastars Fellini’s 
wife, Giulietta Masina, as Gelsomina, 
and Anthony Quinnas Zampano, the 
hard-hearted carnival strongman that 
takes Gelsomifia on tour with him, 
Fellini made La Strada in 1954. Do 
they have cotton candy in Italy? 
Maybe theyjust serve cannoliat those 
little booths. 

After La Strada, feast your eyes on 
La Dolce Vita, “The Sweet Life.” Star- 
ring Marcello Mastroianni, Fellini’s 
1960 film chronicles the life of a re- 
porter who sees life in Rome as shal- 
low and worthless. Kind of like how 





COURTESY OF UNITED ARTISTS 


Check out Satyricon and other Fellini classics at the Charles Theatre. 


Rome, if you want to. 


life at Homewood starts to feel after a 
few years. You can get rid of that 
empty feeling, though, with a nice 
meal in Little Italy, no? 

Fellini Satyricon is next. Made in 
1969, Fellini Satyricon provides a 
revisionist’s look atancient Rome— 
filled with all the ‘overindulgence 
you'd expect in a huge Italian meal. 
Timpano, anyone? 

The series ends with 8 1/2, Fellini’s 
1963 film, also starring Marcello 
Mastroianni, isa meal in 8 1/2 courses. 
Okay, enough with the food references. 
It’s not really about food. 8 1/2 is actu- 
ally Fellini’s most autobiographical 
film—and it won the 1963 Academy 
Award for Best Foreign Film. 


FELLINI FESTIVAL 


| Vitelloni— November 2 & 4 

La Strada — November 9 & 11 

La Dolce Vita — November 16,&.18 
"Fellini Satyricon — November 23 & 25 

8 1/2 — November 30 & December 2 


All films will be shown Saturdays at 
11:30 a.m. and Mondays at 7:15 
p.m. For more information, call 727- 
FILM. 

The Charles Theatre is located at 
1711N. Charles St. 








G3 Tour rocks Capitol Ballroom 


BY JOE ISMERT 
News-Letter Staff 


“When dreams cross 
with nightmares” might be 
an appropriate title for 
many guitar fans last week 
at the Capitol Ballroom in 
Washington, D.C. 

The G3 tour rolled into 
nearby Washington, D.C., 
attracting guitar fans from 
Maryland, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington, 
D.C. With about thirty 
shows scheduled Steve 
Vai, Eric Johnson, and Joe 
Satriani delighted fans 
with short individual sets 
and a two song jam session finale. 

Despite an inadequate sound sys- 
tem, the Capitol Ballroom housed 
over 5,000 fans. Being in the Capitol 
Ballroom was like taking a lesson on 
how not to design a concert hall. Flat, 
tall, stone walls, concrete floor, nar- 
row and long are all traits which 
should be avoided when construct- 
ing a concert hall for all future archi- 
tects out there. 

There was no real concern for the 
crappy surroundings, because the 
audience had come to listen and wit- 
ness, in person, the beauty, the mas- 
tery, exceptional fretboard antics and 
inspiring renderings which the three 
guitar greats instilled in those attend- 
ing. 

*ifferent guitarists opened for the 
trilogy at various shows along the tour 
including Gary Hoey, Adrian Legg, 
and Kenny Wayne Sheppard. Legg’s 
style complements the tour best with 
his clear sounding licks, but the 
youthful Sheppard and Hoey dem- 
onstrate what might be the next era of 
greatness. 

Unfortunately, at the show in 
Death City there was no opening act. 
However, the Capitol Ballroom at- 
tempted to accommodate everyone 
by projecting a view of the stage onto 
a video screen. This second perspec- 
tive on the stage, giving a detailed 
view of fingering and close-ups that 





JOE ISMERT/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Joe Satriani and Stu Hamm (above) followed Steve Vai’s showmanship 
(below) last Thursday in Washington, D.C. 


those in back couldn’t have hoped 
for at a normal concert. 

Steve Vai’s band opened, playing 
favorites from “Passion and Warfare” 
as well as new tracks from “Fire Gar- 
den”. The ultimate in entertainment, 
Vai, produced what fans wanted to 
hear. 

Unlike other artists, Vai didn’t 
compromise showmanship. Playing 
with his tongue, between his legs, 
behind his back, over his head, Vai, 
along with Mike Kennealy on back- 
ups, thrilled the crowd with his stun- 
ning control over the stage, his gui- 
tar, and his band. 

The less dramatic Eric Johnson 
played a variety of songs from his 
most recent album to his debut. The 
brilliant orchestration and speed of 
his playing did not interfere with the 
sharp sounds he produced, Although 
his bassist attempted a bass solo, there 
was no upstaging the extended intro- 
duction to the song 
which made him fa- 
mous— Cliffs of Do- 
ver”, 

Then the godfather 
of electric guitars took 
the stage. Witha mix of 
showman and crisp 
chords, Satriani enter- 
tained with the crowed 


b os 
nnn 


witharandomselection ofsongs. From 
one ofhis mostbeautiful (“Always with 
me, Alwayswith you”) tohis most spir- 
ited (“Summer Song”), Satriani filled 
theminds, fingers, and soul ofall would 
be guitarists in attendance with admi- 
ration and hope. Joe’s bassist, Stu 
Hamm, enticed the crowd with a brief 
set, of cheeseball tapping (which only 
he could produce) including the na- 
tionalanthemandthe themesong from 
Star Trek. 

The three guitarist’s joined each 
other on stage. Joe and Steve mouthed 
the chords they played, while Eric 
Johnson (with headphones) played 
more discriminating and distinctively, 

As the show drew to a close, the 
barriers which the Capitol Ballroom 
had set forth were overcome as the 
three “Lords of Karma” exited the 
stage as everyone within the confines 
of the abysmally grey interior wit- 
nessed the show of a lifetime. 
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Friday, November 1 





MUSIC CLUBS 


Catch some Splintered Sunlight at the 
Bank; Buddies has the Bing Miller Quartet; 
Cat's Eye Pub features the Wayne Dean 
Blues Band; Jimmie’s Chicken Shack is back 
at the 8x 10; Ed Lauer plays at Fells Point 
Cafe; Mark Crispin Miller is down at Funk's; 
Atlantic Bridge is at Mick 0’Shea’s; Grant 
Lee Buffalo and 16 Horsepower are at the 
9:30 Club. At Memory Lane, catch 
AmBiguous City Singles Night, with per- 
formances by 13 familiar local bands, 
such as Onespot, Gerty, and AntennaFarm. 


CONCERTS 


The Chenille Sisters play with Marge 
Calhoun at the Coffee House at Mays Chapel 
at 8:30 pm. Tickets are $15. 


Hammerjacks hosts Fire on the Moun- 
tain, a Grateful Dead tribute by a 
whole bunch of reggae artists, such 
as Wailing Souls and Chalice. At 10 pm, 
$10 admission. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society pre- 
sents Thirteen Strings from Scandinavia, 
an evening of folk music from Swe- 
den and Norway, performed by An- 
drea Hoag and Loretta Kelley, at 7:30 
pm. Admission is $12. 


The Peabody Opera Theatre presents 
Berlin to Broadway: A Revue of the Music of 
Kurt Weill, at 8 pm tonight and tomor- 
row at Spike and Charlie’s Cabaret, 
1225 Cathedral St. Tickets are $7.50 
general admisiion. Call 659-8124 for 
tickets and info. 


ON CAMPUS 


The SASH Cultural Dinner is tonight at 
7 pm sharp in the Glass Pav. Tickets 
are $12 in advance and $15 at the 
door, and willbe soldat Wolmanand 
Terrace during dinner. For more in- 
formation, call Tina Samanta at 
x3178, or E-mail tsamanta@jhunix . 


The Applied Physics Laboratory 
presents a lecture on “Population, 
Environment, and Development” by 
Gerard Piel, former owner and editor 
of the Scientific American. In the In- 
structional Television Facility 
(Maryland 214) at2pm., ..,,\. 


oi & UCR IRAINO VEDI 
VIBE hosts an all-nighter at E-level 
tonight; show up, it'll be lots of fun! 


OFF CAMPUS 


Invites you to Newman N ight! 


Professor P. Kyle McCarter 


Chair of the Near Eastern Department 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


Thursday, November 7, 1996 
At the Newman House 
2941 N. Charles Street 


Every Thursday : Dinner 6:00 
Activity 7:00 


Coming Soon! Proffesor Principe. Date T.B.A. 
Everyone is Welcome 


Any questions? Call Dave @ 243-6630 


Be lecmannre i Hopee sees 


Se ee, 


The 15th D.C. Asian American Film 
Festival kicks offat 9 pm, in the Colony 
Ballroom at the University of Mary- 
land, with a reception for the open- 
ing night. The festival showcases a 
variety of experimental and narra- 
tive shorts, documentaries, and fea- 
tures from Asia and the Asian 
diaspora, with a special emphasis on 
Vietnamese and Vietnamese-Ameri- 
can directors. Continues through 
Novy. 16; for more information, call 
(202)966-5095 or check http:// 
www.wam.umd.edu/~hyacinth . 





Saturday, November 2 





MUSIC CLUBS 


Thenightkicks offwith Meshugenah 
and Pem Daddy at the Bank; Jr. Kline and 
the Recliners are at Bohagers; Bing Miller is 
still at Buddies; Patti Sullivan and Rigadoo 
light up the Cat's Eye Pub; the Smoothes 
play at the 8x 10; Mike Mincin is at Fells 
Point Cafe; Radman West plays Funk’s; The 
Great Unravelling, the Young Pioneers, 
Estrojet, and Haberdasher all play at 
Memory Lane tonight; the 9:30 Club 
counters with the City Bleeds, Iron Boss, 
and Jack Black; Mick 0’Shea’s sticks with 
Atlantic Bridge. 


CONCERTS 


The Peabody Concert Orchestra per- 
forms at 8 pm at the Turner Audito- 
rium of the Medical Institution, 1734 
East MonumentSt. Admission is free; 
for more info, call 659-8124. 


ON CAMPUS 


Steve Love’s New York Express Roller 
Dance Company comes to Shriver to- 
night at 8 pm. Tickets are $9 for stu- 
dents. For more information, call 
x7157. 


Join the Jewish Students Association 
for some Israeli dancing, at 7 pm in the 
AMR I Multi-Purpose Room. Just 
bring yourself. It'll be lots of fun, so 
don’t miss it! For information, con- 
tact Miles at x3957. 


OFF CAMPUS 


A special seminar, “Three Presen- 
tationsonIslamic Art,” isbeing given 


, atthe Walters from 10.am.to.J2:30 pm... information should call 235-1651. 


Fee is $10, call 547-9000 ext.300/327 
for more information. 


Concert Artists of Baltimore kicks off 
its tenth season at 8 pm, at LeClerc 


This Week: 


Speaks on the 
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November to 7 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Hall at the College of Notre Dame, 
4701 N. Charles St. Tickets for stu- 
dents are only $5. Call 764-7371 for 
information and tickets. 


Muleman is back at the Cat's Eye Pub; 
Memory Lane has Brickhead, Diesel Ment, 
and Rhino Virns, 








” CONCERTS 
Sunday, November 3 
Marilyn Manson is playing at 
Hammerjacks at 8 pm. Tickets are $17. 
MUSIC CLUBS 


OFF GAMPUS 


The Cat’s Eye Pub can’t bear to break 
tradition, so they stick with their tried 
and true combination of Steve Kramer 
and the Bluesicians, followed by Timmy 
Fields. Memory Lane showcases Railroad 
Jerk, Action Slacks, and the Delta 72. The 
9:30 Club features Martin Phillips and the 
Chills, while Spent opens. 


Gary J. Nabel, M. be Ph.D., Investi- 
gator for the Howard Hughes Medi- 
cal Institute and Professor of Inter- 
nal Medicine, and, Biological 
Chemistry at the University of Michi- 
gan, gives a lecture on Human Gene 
Therapy: Present and Future, Pros- 
pects” at 5 pm.in Hurd Hall, at Hop- 


kins Hospital, 
CONCERTS 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet plays some 
jazz with members of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra at 7 pm at the 





Wednesday, 


Meyerhoff; tickets are $19 to $30. November 6 

Capitol Bones, a jazz trombone en- i gis ohh Ra 
semble, plays at Towson State’s Fine 
Arts Concert Hall at 7:30 pm; admis- MUSIC CLUBS 


sion is free. 

Big Dog Band is featured at Cat's Eye 
Pub; the 8x 10 has Cowboy Mouth and the 
Hazies; catch Big Jesse Yawn at the New 





Monday, November 4 Haven Lounge; Memory Lane chooses 
Sennen, Daddy Longheadandacoupleotspaced 
out groups: Space 11 and the Martians. 

MUSIC CLUBS 


CONCERTS 


The Phil Cunneff Jazz Trio plays at the 
Cat’s Eye Pub; The 9:30 Club gives us 
Jimmie Dale Gilmore, the Health and Happi- 
ness Show, and Patty Griffin; open mike 
night at the 8x 10. 


The Peabody Preparatory presents a 
Faculty Recital at 8 pm in Leakin Hall, 
21 East Mt. Vernon Place. For more 
information, call the Peabody Pre- 
paratory at 659-8125. 

OFF CAMPUS ON CAMPUS 

Amnesty International Group 109 is 
holding a meeting at 7:30 pm at the 
Stony Friends Meeting House, 5116 
N. Charles’St. People seeking more 


In “Meet Mr. Mencken,” David Fos- 
ter performs as the well-known au- 
thor H.L. Mencken. In the Clipper 
‘Room at Shriver, ' at noon. ‘Admis- 

‘sion is frees’ OS 

“Dead Man Walking: The Jour- 
ney,” alecture with Sister Helen Prejean, 
the author of Dead Man Walking: An 
Eyewitness Account of the Death Pen- 





Tuesday, November 5 
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Rendezvous 


alty in the United States, takes place 
at Shriver at 8 pm. Tickets are $4 for 
students, $8 general admission. For 
information, call x7157. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The School of Nursing is hosting 
Graduate Information Night to discuss 
nursing education opportunities 
from 5 to 7 pm. The seminar is free, 
and will be held in the Preclinical 
Teaching Building on the corner of 
Monument and Wolfe Streets. Re- 
spond by Nov. 4 to 955-7548. 





Thursday, November 7 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Spit, Forwardhead, and Planet play at 
the Bank; Mary Pat Hughes and 2 Funkin’ 
Heavy play at the 13th Floor at the Belve- 
dere. 


CONCERTS 


The Commitments are at Bohager’s! 
They go on at 9 pm; tickets are $15 in 
advance. 


November 1, 1996 
ON CAMPUS 


“Feminism Across the Disciplines,” a 
seminar sponsored by the Women’s 
Studies Program and the Depart- 
ments of History and Anthropology, 
takes place from 5 to 7 in the Hu- 
manities Seminar Room, 111 Gilman. 
For further information, contact Jan 
Paxton at x6166. 


“Relationships: They're All Talk,” a dis- 
cussion presented by the Offices of 
Residential Life and Education for 
Health & Wellness, takes place at.7 
pm in the AMR I Multipurpose 
Room. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Freestyle returns to the BMA, with 
“Andrew Wyeth”, “The Face of 
America”, and other exhibitions, 
along with dixieland jazz, and even 
more fun! From 5-9 pm. 


The Peabody Opera Theatre presents 
Verdi’s last opera, Falstaff, at 7:30 
pm tonight, and continues all week- 
end. Tickets are $8 for students ($22 
general admission), For more infor- 
mation and tickets, call 659-8124. 


NIGHTLIFE 


Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 


Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 


Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 

Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 

Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 

Club Midnite, 2548 N. Howard St., 243-3535. Pool, dancing, drink specials. 
Club Charles, 1724 N. Charles St., 727-8815 

The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 
The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000. Great live bands. 

Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 

Flamingo Lounge, 405 E. Baltimore St., 850-1108. 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 
Hammerjacks, 1101 $. Howard St., 481-7328 (chg.) & 752-3302 (info). 


J Patricks, 1371 Andre St., 727-9482. 


Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
New Haven Lounge, Northwood Shopping Center, 1551 Havenwood Rd., 


366-7416. 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C. (202)393-0930. 

Orpheus, 1001 E, Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 

Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 

Paradox, 1310 Russell St., 837-9110. Huge warehouse turned dance club. 
Poor Richard’s 4- 1/2 Petinsylvania Ave., Towson; 337-7110...) 0 oly 


2 203 W.. 25th St.; 467-3860. 1169 Goin io. eois 


Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Market Place, 659-7527, 

The Ruby Lounge at Donna’s Mt. Vernon, 802 N. Charles St, 539- 8051. 
Spike & Charlie’s Cabaret, 1225 Cathedral St., 752-8144. : 
Wharf Rat, 801 S. Ann St., Fells Pt., 276-9034. 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., Fells Pt, 732-8656 


presents 


November 21, 1996 
7 p.m. 
AMR I 


Multipurpose Room 


Cosponsored by the “offs of Reel i (516-8283) and Education for Health and Wellness 16839) Ky 
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The Thursday Series 


| “Relationships: 
‘They-re All Talk” 





We all need the skills necessary for the job. 

Do you have the communication, assertiveness, and — 
negotiation tools needed in your relationships... even 
when you’ re upset...when you need to set some 
limits.. just to state calmly what you need? 


Poor communication is often the cause of 
interpersonal conflict and failing relationships, 


Dr. Trish Martin, Director of Education for Health and Wellness 
will help you learn some verbal and non-verbal techniques 
which can strengthen relationships and increase personal effectiveness, 
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CINEMA 


Ongoing Science 
Attractions 





MARYLAND SCIENCE CENTER 


Catch the return of the Stones in 
NightMAX! Friday and Saturdaveve- 
nings at 7:30, check out Rolling Stones 
at the MAX, for a limited return en- 
gagement. 


Campus Notes 





Applications for Omicron Delta 
Kappa National Honor Society are 
available at the Levering Union Desk 
and are due on November 8. 


The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association 
is now accepting applications for its 
Community Service Internship Program. If 
you would like to receive funding 
and recognition for designing your 
own volunteer project, this program 
isfor you! Applications for spring ‘97 
funding ‘are due December 1. For 
more ihformation, please call 
Rebecca Rothgaber in the Office of 
Alumni Relations at 516-0363, or Bill 
Tiefenwerth in the Office of Volun- 
teer Services at 516-4777. 


The Jewish Students Association holds 
weekly Orthodox and Egalitarian 
Shabbat services, followed by a tradi- 
tional Shabbat dinner, every Friday 
evening. All are welcome. Call David 
Novich, Religious Chair, atx3574 for 
more information. 


Baptist Student Ministry holds weekly 
“Encounter” meetings every Mon- 
day at7 pmin the Campus Ministries 
Office in AMR 1 Wood House. Join 
us for fellowship, guest speakers, 
Bible study, service projects, movie 
nights, and justa great time ina Chris- 
tian atmosphere. All are welcome! If 
you have any questions, contact 
Bobby Waddail, Baptist campus min- 
ister, atx8188, or Daniel Rogers, BM 
president, at mr.rogers@jhu.edu . 


The Center for Immunization Research 

is conducting vaccine studies against 

‘HIV/AIDS. People who are HIV 

negative, 18-50, and healthy are 

needed to participate in these stud- 

ies. For information call Michael-at 
955-7283. 


The Department of Hispanic and Italian 


Studies is accepting applications for 
two travel fellowships of $2500 each, 
reserved for Johns Hopkins graduate 
students in the Humanities who need 
to be in Italy for their research, Ap- 
plicants must submitaCV,a descrip- 
tion of their project, and a letter of 
support by a Johns Hopkins faculty 
member familiar with their work. 
Applications should be submitted to 
the Charles S. Singleton Travel 
Graduate Fellowship Program, De- 
partment of Hispanic and Italian 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, MD 21218, by No- 
vember 15, 1996, 


The 80s Experience: On Nov. 9, the 
Jewish Student Association will be 
holding a dance with an 80s theme. 
The dance will take place from 10 pm 
to 2 am in the Glass Pav. Tickets are 
$2 advance, $3 at the door. Call Jerry 
at 662-6307 for more information. 


Pajama Jammy Jam: R.A.B., the 
people who brought you stress bal- 
loons, cookie decorating, and the 
Midnight Cruise, are at it again. On 
Nov. 15 from 10 pm to 2 am, RAB is 
having a pajama dance in Terrace 
Court Cafe. Tickets cost $3 in ad- 
vance and $5 at the door. So grab 
your favorite pair of fuzzy slippers 
and party in your pajamas. For more 
information contact Dave at x3170. 


Music Madness: BIPC is holding a 
dance at Towson State University: 5 
different DJs, 5 kinds of music, in 5 
different rooms. Tickets are $2, call 
Jerry at 662-6307 for more informa- 
tion. 


Art History Intersession Course, Flo- 
rence, Italy, January 1-23. Intensive 
3-credit course for a small group of 
Hopkins undergraduates studying 
the works of Giotto, Donatello, 
Botticelli, Leonardo, and 
Michelangelo in the original. Apply 
to History of Art, 268 Mergenthaler 
(x7117) ASAP. But hurry; the course 
is filling up. 


Would youlike to perform amuch 
needed community service without 
leaving your dorm or apartment? Joint 
Action in Community Services works with 
Job Corps to assist young people who 
are just entering the workplace. A 
few phone calls per month is all that 
is required. Training will be provided 
for interested persons. Call Bill at the 
office of Volunteer Services for De- 
tails, at x4777... 


COUNSELING CENTER 


The Counseling and Student Develop- 


ment Center is pleased to offer the fol- 
lowing groups designed to meet the 
diverse needs of the Hopkins com- 
munity. There are no fees; everyone 
is welcome. 


Relationship and Empowerment: A dis- 
cussion group exploring relationship 
issues including: how to strengthen 
out connections with others, under- 
standing how men and women differ 
in relationships, and the meaning of 
mutuality. For more information call 
Clare King at x8278. 


Student “Concerns” Group: A general 
support, discussion group for all stu- 
dents interested in sharing their prob- 
lems and experiences related to life at 
Hopkins. For more info call Clare 
King at x8278. 


Family Problems Group: This isa group 
for students who have ‘experienced 
significant difficulties relating with 
family members. A meeting with the 
group leader ts required for potential 
members. Call Dr. Larry David at 
x8278 for more info. 


Group for Survivors of Sexual Abuse and 
Assault: This group ts for women who 
have experienced sexual abuse or as- 
sault, whether it was recently or long 
ago, whether it was one time or re- 
peatedly, whether it was a stranger or 
someone you knew. The group will 
meet weekly during the Fall semes- 
ter. For more information call Dr. 
Barbara Baum at x8278. 


Parent Loss: An 8-week support 
group for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who have experienced 
the death ofa parent. This small group 
welcomes any student from Home- 
wood, Peabody, or Nursing who has 
experienced parent loss, whether the 
death is recent or happenedlongago. 
For information, please contact Eliza- 
beth Beil, Ph.D. at x8278. 


The Center will also be offering an 
Attention Deficit/Learning Disability group, 
Second-Generation Asian Students Group, In- 
ternational Students Group, Transfer Stu- 
dents Group, a Commuting Students Group, 
a Women Pre-Med Group, and any other 
group that you may want. Call Clare 
King at x8278 with youn ideas. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic; mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 





~ byJulie O'Leary 


Weekend Wonder Flix—The weekend film series is back to 
the small screen in Arellano Theater this weekend. Does 
anyone remember when Arellano was knownas "The L- 
V Room?" Just checking. This week's film is thissummer's 
Schwarzenegger movie Eraser. Word is the film com- 
pany had to do some expensive last minute editing 
because the name of the evil computer company in the 
movie happened to be the same as the name of a real 
firm. Oops, can you say “lawsuit?” Showtimes: 8:00, 
10:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday. Call 516-8666 for fur- 
ther info, 


Sony Valley Center Charity Film—They say the neon lights 
are bright! All About Eve is a classic film about Broad- 
way that stars Bette Davis. The 1950 film took Best 
Picture Oscar honors. This classic movie also inspired 
the musical Applause, which is currently playing a two- 
week Baltimore engagement. The play stars Stefanie 
Powers of Hart to Hart fame. At the request of Stefanie 
Powers, who was invited to attend this screening, the $4 
admission will benefit The William Holden Wildlife 
Foundation. Showtime is 7:00 p.m. Sunday, November 
3. For more information, call Ben Ryland at 252-6990. 


The Senator Theater—The historic theater presents a fully 
restored 70 mm film print of the Alfred Hitchcock 
classic thriller Vertigo. The film is presented in digital 
sound and stars Jimmy Stewart and Kim Novak. 
Showtimes: 1:00 , 4:00, 7:30, 10:15 p.m. The Senator 
Theater is located at 5904 York Rd. Call 435-8338 for 
more information and times. 


The Charles Theatre—The Charles is still packing in the 
crowds for an exclusive showing of a fine independent 
film. It's called Big Night, and it will make you want to 
eat! Showtimes: 7:20, 9:35 p.m. with extra 2:45 and 5:00 
weekend shows. This weekend marks the debut of the 
Fellini film festival. Please read Maura's preview of this 
film series in this week's Arts section. It's too funny! The 
first film in the series is | Vitelloni. Showtimes are 
Saturday at 11:30 a.m. and Monday at 7:15 p.m. The 
Charles is located at 1711 N. Charles St., not far from the 
Penn Station stop on the Homewood-Hospital shuttle— 
call 727-FILM for details. 


Sony Rotunda—Swingers is reviewed on page one of this 
section.. Showtimes: 2:00, 4:30, 7:00, 9:30 p.m. Trees 
Lounge is director Steve Buscemi's debut and it's about 
asuburban bar. Couldit bear any resemblance to the bar 
Tonya Harding stopped by to play some video poker 
and save an old lady's life? Doubt it—this one's on Long 
Island. Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 p.m. Matinee 
tickets cost $4 before 6 p.m., and regular tickets are 
$6.75. The Sony Rotunda is located at the Rotunda 
shopping center at 711 W. 40th St. For times or more 
information call 235-1800. 


Towson Commons 8 General Cinema—Looking for Richard 
is a star-studded Al Pacino documentary about 


Shakespeare. See review on page B7. Showtimes: 1:00, 


3:50, 7:20, 9:45.p.m.. First Wives Club—-Famous first’ | 


Thing You Do that's the one-der—the one-der of you! 
Showtimes: 1:30, 7:45 p.m. Larger Than Life wasn't 
screened for critics. Bad sign. Showtimes: 1:20, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:35 p.m. To Gillian on Her 37th Birthday 
hasa great soundtrack! Too bad the movie didn'tlive up. 
Showtimes: 1:50, 4:10, 7:55, 10:25 p.m. Michael Collins 
is aa terrorist or hero, depending upon your viewpoint. 
Showtimes: 1:00, 4:00, 7:00, 10:00 p.m. The Associate 
features Whoopi Goldberg inventing a male partner. 
His name is Steele. Remington Steele. Showtimes: 1:10, 
4:20, 7:40, 10:10 p.m. High School High has Jon Lovitz 
as a teacher at Marion Barry High. Wow, fast times at 
Barry high! Showtimes: 12:50, 3:10, 7:10, 9:20 p.m. and 
11:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday only. 

The Late Shows selection includes The Nutty Professor 
at midnight, Friday the 13th at 12:20 a.m., The Island 
of Dr. Moreau and Bram Stroker's Dracula at 12:10 
a.m., and Fled at 1215 a.m. These late showings on 
Friday and Saturday cost only $2.50. Call 825-5233 for 
more information, 


United Artists Harbor Park—Scheduled to run at the Inner 
Harbor theater are: Larger Than Life stars an elephant. 
No, not Tonya Harding. Showtime: 1:00, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:45, 10:10 p.m. Bad Moon premieres the day after 
Halloween!? Bad timing! Showtimes: 1:20, 3:40, 5:50, 
8:10, 10:30 p.m. The Associate stars the Whoopster. 
Showtimes: 2:00, 4:20, 7:00, 9:30 p.m. High School 
High features Jon Lovitz getting some play from Tia 
Carrere! Showtimes: 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10:00 p.m. 
Thinner is what a lot of us really want to be! Showtimes: 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8:00, 10:25 p.m. Get On The Bus—ten 
thousand people, maybe more. Showtimes: 1:40, 4:30, 
7:10, 10:00 p.m. Sleepers stars Dustin Hoffman and 
Brad Pitt. Showtimes: 12:45, 3:45, 6:45, 9:45 p.m. The 
Long Kiss Goodnight—is not about Tonya Harding's 
mouth-to-mouth technique on that 81-year-old woman 
she saved. Showtimes: 1:30, 4:15, 7:05, 9:50 p.m. The 
Ghost & The Darkness—Darkness falls across the land. 
The midnight hour is close at hand. Showtimes: 2:00, 
4:40, 7:15, 9:40 p.m. Beginning Wednesday, November 
6 is Set It Off.Call 837-3500 for more info. 


Orpheum Cinema—The Fells Point Theater presents The 
Innocents at 7:30 p.m. with a 2:00 weekend matinee. 
The Hunger stars Catherine Deneuve, David Bowie, 
and Susan Sarandon. Showtime: 9:30 p.m. with a 4:00 
weekend matinee. A Touch of Danger is playing at 
11:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday only. Opening Monday 
at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. is Stealing Beauty, a film about a 
young girl coming of age (no it's not the Tonya Harding 
wedding night video). Call 732-4614 for details and you 
just gotta hear their answering machine message! 


Walters Filmhouse at the Walters Art Gallery—The Walters 
kicks offits newest film series tonight. The two month 
clebration features films made by Russian women. 
This week's selection is the Baltimore premiere of 
Kira Muratova's Brief Encounters. It was made in 
1967 but Soviet censorship delayed its release until 

7:30, $4 general, $3 for 


ar first 1986, Films are Friday only at 
wife Tonya Harding was in the news again this week. students, pean iae seniors ‘The Walters is lo- 
+; 


Showtimes: 12:45, 3:00, 5:10,7:35, 10:05p.m.TheCham- 


ber is a John Grisham adaptation, nota description ofa _ 
projection booth. Showtimes: 4:30, 9:55 p.m. That 


cated in Mount Vernon, in the shadow of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Call 547-9000 ext. 237 for more 
info on this series. S 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. 





“I don’t know, maybe I can pass her a note in study hall.” 


—Martin Sheen, as White House Chief of Staff 
in The American President 


Come Tuesday, all of us will march on down to the local polling 
place and cast our votes for the better man. Although many of us, 
I suppose, have already voted via absentee ballot. If you’re rtot 
exercising either of these options, shame on you. Unless of course 
you're a Dole supporter. Then we can do without you. 

Here’s a quiz imbued with a lot of Washington and even more 
panache. Ifyou missed that reference, you'll not do well here. It’s 
the presidential movie quiz. 

Over the past century, the American cinema has taken up the 
job of representing politics and politicians in ways even D.W. 
Griffith never imagined. The propaganda of feel-good-about- 
the-state-of-the-nation films is more present than ever, for ex- 
ample, in movies like The American President and Independence 
Day. 

And then there are always the more cynical approaches of a 
film like All The President’s Men. But to be fair, that was first a 
book. 

In any case, we've seen more of Washington in the movies than 
we have on C-Span. Okay, thatmightbeaslight exaggeration. But 
we've seen a lot of D.C. through the eyes of Hollywood. So here’s 
a chance for you to show off all you’ve learned. And don’t forget 

to vote. 

Incidentally, there’s only 13 questions because I’m feeling 
lucky! 

As usual, entries are due by 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday at the 
Gatehouse (at Charles Street and Art Museum Drive) or via e- 
mail at newsletr@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Winners will get a case of 
beer and $10 for munchies—perhaps some McDonald’s french 
fries to celebrate the impending victory. 


1. In the 1942 film Yankee Doodle Dandy, director Michael 
Curtis tells the story of George M. Cohan’s life and times. At the 
beginning of the movie, Cohan (played by James Cagney) goes to 
the White House to meet the president. Which president is it? 


2. The other day on the radio, I heard that Jimmy Stewart was 
leading in the presidential polls - public disgust with the 96 
candidates has led voters to hold the idealistic young character 
from Mr. Smith Goes to Washington in higher esteem than any of 
the real candidates. Who directed this 1939 film? 


3. In the 1976 film All The President’s Men, Robert Redfordand 





CASTLE ROCK ENTERTAINMENT 
Lily Raines (Russo) and Frank Horrigan (Eastwood) run alongside the 
motorcade in the 1993 film, In the Line of Fire. 


Dustin Hoffman star as the two young Washington Post reporters 
whose investigation of Watergate brought the scandal to a head. 
One of the two men recently published a book about the ’96 
campaign. What was the name of the book and the author? 


4. In the 1980 film, The Kidnapping of the President, the presi- 
dent gets kidnapped. No lie. In any case, what character does 
William Shatner play in the film? 


5. Stanley Kubrick’s 1964 film Dr. Strangelove weaves the tale 
of a U.S. President who must contend with the political and 
military leaders of Russia and the U.S. when a fanatical general 
launches an A-bomb on the U.S.S.R. Crazy. Who plays the presi- 
dent? 


6. Buck Henry’s 1980 political satire First Family tells the story 
ofa first family ala Saturday Night Live. Who plays the president, 
first lady, and first daughter in the film? 


? 
7. Kevin Kline and Sigourney Weaver starred in Dave, a film 
that began a wave of “presidential” films in the 90s. What were 
Kevin Kline’s character’s two jobs at the beginning of the story? 


8. Sometimes these White House movies are just alittle bit off- 
base—they’re in theaters for sucha short time that you might not 
notice that they were ever there. Speaking of ... what comedian 


ee 
played the secret service agent in charge of guarding the First Kid 
in this 1996 film? 


9, The American President showed all the glitz and glamour of 
the presidency. One of the president’s top advisors in the film 
playsa similar character in the ABC sitcom Spin City. Whois this 
guy? (Hint: He’s no James Carville) 


10. Lastyear’s Apollo 13 showed another side of government— 
the national space program—and what a powerful wonder that 
can be. What Apollo 13 star plays the president in Truman? 


11. With the death of Richard Nixon this past year came the 
release of a film about the former president, and like the film 
mentioned above, the title is self-explanatory—Nixon. What Brit 
starred in the title role? 


12. Critics believed that the summer blockbuster Independence 
Day was meant to build morale for the nation—as in, I’m okay, 
you’re okay, the state of the nation is secure. President Clinton 
even screened the film in the White House with the actor who 
played the president in the film. What actors play the president 
and the first lady in Independence Day? 


13. Clint Eastwood starred as a secret service agent opposite 
Rene Russo in In the Line of Fire. What musical talent was his 
character’s hobby in the film? 


Bonus/Tiebreaker Question: In JFK, Kevin Bacon has acameo 
role that, because of the huge cast, is pivotal in playing “Six 
Degrees of Kevin Bacon.” Name all of the actors you think are 
useful to the game that also had roles in JFK. 


The Weather Disasters quiz elicited all new entrants last week. 
Congratulations to Sam Crowley and Rafael Torres for their 
weather wary responses. You can storm by the Gatehouse to pick 
up your prizes during the eye of the storm. Here are the answers 
to the Weather Disasters quiz: 


1. Ozone 2. Both - first a weak spark comes down from the 
cloud and as a positive leader reaches up to meet it, the return 
stroke moves back up to the cloud. 3. China 4. Waterspouts 5. 
Dorothy, The Wizard of Oz 6.0.2 in (5mm) 7. Location (Atlantic 
Ocean and Eastern Pacific Ocean) and wind speeds (73 mph) 8, 
Hurricanes, cyclones, and typhoons. 9. Storm surge 10. WWII 
11. Male and female names alternating from A to Z 12. The Dust 
Bowl 13. 32 mph (52 km/h) 14. Fog 15. Iceberg 
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